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HIPPOCRATEA, I 
By Wiiiiam Artur HEMEL 


HE following notes are a by-product of studies undertaken with 

no thought of conjectural emendation. My sole desire had been 
to comprehend the meaning of the “ Hippocratic ” treatises and to 
derive from them such elucidation as they might afford of the thought, 
scientific and philosophic, of the fifth century B.c. After ten years 
of almost continuous study of the Corpus Hippocrateum I recently 
sorted out the large mass of notes which had gradually accumulated, 
and found to my surprise several thousand which related to questions 
of text and interpretation. A preliminary examination showed that 
much the largest part of these suggestions referred to the text of Kiihn’s 
edition, in which I had begun my reading of Hippocrates. On com- 
paring my suggestions with the text of Littré, I was relieved at find- 
ing that the latter scholar, to whom all students of Hippocrates are 
deeply indebted, had by his wider acquaintance with the MSS. con- 
firmed and adopted the readings I had thought to propose in quite 
ninety per cent of the cases. Further large reductions in the number 
of passages to be considered resulted from a comparison of my sug- 
gestions with the texts of Ermerins, Kiihlewein, Gomperz, Nelson, 
Gundermann, and Villaret, besides the critical discussions of such 
other scholars as were accessible to me. It is doubtless too much to 
hope that the notes which remain will in proportional number com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of others, but I am encouraged to 
believe that in the main I have rightly interpreted the text and caught 
the meaning of the authors, even when, as in reading after Kiihn, I 
was seeing through a glass darkly. May the editors of Hippocrates 
for the Corpus Medicorum derive some benefit from the discussion 
of the passages herewith presented for their consideration. Questions 
of orthography have in general been ignored in the belief that we are 
not yet in a position to settle them with even approximate certainty. 
The conjectural critic is here more fortunate than the editor, for whom 
a decision of such matters, however arbitrary it may be, is a practical 


necessity. 
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TIEPI APXAIHZ IHTPIKH2 


9 (z, 588 L.) kai ef per Hv adody, dorep idyynro, doa pev Hy ioxu- 
porepa, Barrer, dca 8 jv dobevéorepa, peer TE Kal Erpedpev Kal 
Tov Kauvovra Kal Tov bytaivovra, evrerés Gv Hv TO Tpayua. 

It seems to me very likely that the author wrote cai ei we... 
dorep thyynro, <ei> doa pev rr. Then toyynrat (M) would have 
arisen from tdnynrou, « being a relic of e&. The proposed alternative 
to ef wév was omitted, or rather given in an altered form. Gomperz, 
Philol. LXX, p. 233, proposes <xal>, which seems to me less satis- 
factory. 


9 (1, 590 L.) 66 Epyor ottw Karapabely axpiBews, WoTE TuLKPa dpap- 
Tavev eva 7} Oa, Kav eyw TovTov Tov inrpdv ioxup&s émavéoww Tov 
ouKpa auapravovra. 

It is, of course, possible that the author used cyixpd in both sentences 
in the same sense, to wit, “a little only,” which it undoubtedly bears 
in the latter; but it would clearly add point to the whole if he added 
<u>, as I believe he did, after dare. 


12 (1, 596 L.) ob dye 5é dety did roiro THY TexVNY ws odK éodoar 
ov6é Kad@s EnTeouEerny THY apxalay amwoBdadrccOar, eb ph Exe wepl wavTa 
dxpiBevay, &AAG Tor pGAdAOV dia TO eyys oluat TOD ATpEKeoTdTOV 
Sivacbar Kev Aoyiou@ ex TOAARS ayvwoins Gavyatev ra éLevpnuéva, 
ws Kad@s kal dpOas ékebpnrar Kal ovx amd rixns. 

After arpexeorarov M adds 6uod, A ov. Both readings are, of course, 
wrong, but it seems clear that something has been lost. What the 
author wrote may be inferred from Ilepi dvairys T', 67 (6, 594 L.) os 
bev ovv Suvaroy etpeOqvar Eyytora Tod dpov éuol epnrar, Td bé axpiBes 
otdevi. Here éyyiora rod dpov is equivalent to éyyis rod drpexeorarov 
<épov>, which our author presumably wrote. Gomperz suggested od, 
but few will think it acceptable. 


20 (1, 620 L.) Néyoucs 5é Tives inrpol Kal codiorai, ws obk ely Suvaros 
intpuxny eldévar boris pw) older, & Ti eat G&vOpwros Kal brws &yéeveTO 
Tpatov Kai omdbev auverayn && dpxijs: adda TOdTO det KaTtapabety Tov 


bédAovra dpOGs Oepareboe rods avOperrovs. 
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Ermerins reads as otk éo71, without good reason; but he defends de? 
on the ground that, like gor: (ein), it depends on ws. So far as I 
know, all editors retain 5e?, which ought clearly to be altered to detv. 
In reading the proof sheets I note that Gomperz, Philol. LXX, p. 237, 
also reads detv. Probably we should read also <7d> rpérov. 


WEPI AEPQN TAATQN TOTQN 


13 (2, 56 L.) repli pev ody Aiyurriwy kal AiBiwy obrws exew pou doxet. 
13 wepl 6€ rap év dekh TOD HAlov Tov dvatorewy Tv Oepwdv wexpr Maw- 
tibos Niwyys. 

The lacuna toward the close of c. 12 has long been noted. Wila- 
mowitz has shown that the remainder of the chapter relates to Egypt 
and Libya, as the last sentence of c. 12 states. He has also cor- 
rectly seen that the reference to the sun-rise is based not upon 
geographical determinations resulting from close astronomical obser- 
vations, but upon loose popular phraseology. For dvarodéwy trav 
Oepwev our MSS. give 4. 7. xeuepwv. This has been altered merely 
to enable us to connect it with wéxps Maiwridos Niuvns. But is such a 
connection possible? There can be no doubt, it would seem, that when 
our author says wepl 5¢ trav ev Sekt ToD Alov Tv avaroNéwv he refers to 
a region to the south of the sun-rise, as seen from Greek lands. After 
the discussion of Egypt and Libya we expect at least a reference to the 
southeast (that is to say to the southwestern part of Asia). Whether 
our author possessed a knowledge of Syria and Arabia sufficient to war- 
rant more than a general reference may well be doubted; but so much 
at least I think we must suppose him to have given here. Just where 
the lacuna, which I confidently assume, began, or what it contained, 
I do not profess to know. Perhaps it was quite brief, not longer than 
this: epi 5€ rQv ev Sek rod HAlov Trav dvaro\ewy rSv yemepwvdv 
<édow: mepl 6€ r&v evrés T&v avarodewy T&y xXeuepwav Kai Trav Oepi- 
vov> mexpt Maworidos Niuyns —odtos yap spos rijs Eipwrns kal rijs 
’Aoins — @de exer wepl abr&v. In this case, since the author’s narrative 
follows the direction from south to north, there would be no difficulty 
in the phrase péxpr Mauwridos Niwvys, which as the northern boundary 
of “Asia” can hardly follow é deff rod lov ray dvarodwy, especially 
if, as we seem bound to do, we read rap xemepwdv. 
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This passage is important in relation to the inquiry into the sources 
for the geographical and ethnographical knowledge displayed in this 
treatise. The reference to the solstices, as we have seen, is such as 
to preclude the assumption that it rests on astronomical observations. 
The conjecture Oepév for xeiepwvay is based on the false hypothesis 
that our author represents the scientific tradition, which had more or 
less accurately marked the zones. Our doxographic tradition is, as 
usual, vague or contradictory on this head; for it attributes to Par- 
menides the first projection of zones, and to Anaximander the discovery 
of the gnomon, and hence of the solstices and equinoxes. As to the 
theory of zones, it presupposes a spherical earth; but Anaximander 
held that the earth’s surface was approximately flat, and it is not 
quite certain that Parmenides did not share his view. On the other 
hand it was quite possible with the gnomon, which Anaximander un- 
doubtedly knew, to determine the solstices and equinoxes as chrono- 
logical periods. Anaximander is credited also with the discovery of 
the inclination of the ecliptic, which was indeed a natural consequence 
of the observation of the solstices, but did not necessarily imply 
geographical zones or the sphericity of the earth. The statement 
that Anaximander set up a gnomon at Sparta, if true, would be im- 
portant as suggesting that he sought data for the geographical deter- 
mination of solstices and equinoxes, since a gnomon must vary in 
construction according to latitude. The story may, however, be a 
fiction based upon the supposition, true or false, that the bronze 
awak displayed at Sparta by Aristagoras (Hdt., 5, 49) was the chart 
of Anaximander. At all events we have no evidence that the charts 
of Anaximander and Hecataeus marked the tropics; but even if that 
should have been the case, there is no reason to think that the author 
of our treatise drew upon either the charts or the geographical texts 
of the Milesian school. The arrangement of parts of our treatise has 
undoubtedly been disturbed; but it is clear that the description of 
lands and peoples follows the direction from south to north, whereas 
Hecataeus (who doubtless followed the example of Anaximander), 
like Scylax, proceeded from north to south. We must, therefore, 
look elsewhere for the sources of our author; and we shall do well to 
consider the probability that he drew upon medical émdnyia, of 
which I have no doubt many existed in the fifth and even in the 
sixth century B.c. 
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21 (2, 76 L.) péya 5é Texpjprov ai oikérides roréovew. 
Wilamowitz would delete zovéovow; Ermerins substitutes rapéxovet. 
It would be simpler and better to insert <6> or <&> after rexunpwov. 


22 (2, 76 L.) ére re mpds robroow ebvovxiar yivovrar of mdetoror &v 
LkbOgor cal yuvaieta épyafovrar xai as at yuvatkes <dtatrebvrar> dia- 
Néyovrai Te duoiws: Kadedvrai [re] of rovobro. ’Avaprets. 

So Kiihlewein, who was, I believe, right in supplying dcacredvraz, 
after Gomperz, and in bracketing re. [had independently chanced upon 
both points, and had another suggestion. It seemed to me probable 
that the source was a MS. having a standard line of 28-30 characters 
and that it showed pareve oes and that in consequence the scribe’s 

kaNebvrar 
eyes wandered, giving rise to the omission of the first ve, and the in- 
correct insertion of re after xadeSyrar. The second ve may however 
be due to dittography of the preceding ra. 


TIEPI ATMON 


8 (3, 446 L.) émdy 6é rabras brepBadn, Abe xp} Kal éxi Fooov miefew 
Totow dBoviovow Kal él éNaoooow emcdety. 
We should delete the second ézi, which is due to éi jacor. 


ENMIAHMION F 


10 (5, 348 L.) xat edmifer kai ddokée. 

The required sense is obvious. Crénert-Passow wrongly quotes 
Alex. Aphrod. in Arist. Top. 554, 2 as a parallel to déotée:; for there 
the word means to be of ill repute, a sense excluded in our passage. 
Ermerins, feeling that déoéée. yielded no sense, declined to translate 
it. The word is, I believe, corrupt. Ionic has rpoodoxéw = mpocSoxdw, 
and I suspect that we should here read the parallel form déoxée., 
though it is not otherwise attested. 


NEPI TEXNHZ 


12 (6, 26 L.) érepa pev obv mpds érépwy Kal &ANa &’ GdAd\wv earl 
7a Te dudyra Ta 7’ eayyéddovTa, GoTe ob Owudovoy abrdv rds 7’ ami- 
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atlas xpovwwrépas yiverbar tas 7’ &yxeupjovas Bpaxvtépas, obrw dv’ 
addoTpiwy épunvedy mpos tiv Oeparebovoay acbhveow épynvevoperwv. 

So the text of Gomperz, Die A pologie der Heilkunst?, p. 58. Diels, 
Hippokratische Forschungen, IV (Hermes, 48), p. 402, n. 4, rightly 
approves Schwarz’s emendation of Bpadvrépas for Bpaxurepas. Gomperz 
and Littré prefer ras 7’ dmuorias, the reading of certain inferior MSS., 
to that of AMR, ras re wiortas. It seems to me however, that the 
latter is clearly right; for our author means to say that, since the 
physiological actions of medicines and nutrients are very complicated, 
it is not surprising that the confirmation of the theories, on which this 
or that remedy is tentatively administered, should require time, and 
that in consequence the treatment should be slow. The reactions 
being complicated and the indications being indirect, with the possible 
need of eliminating this or that secondary effect from the considera- 
tion of the physician in attendance, delay is unavoidable. 


WEPI TTPQN XPH2Z10Oz 


2 (6, 126 L.) ofov kal 7a béata, WuKréa, Oepuavréa, Sid NewroryTA. 

Editors and translators have been able to make nothing of this 
passage. It is obviously corrupt, but I think we may with certainty 
establish the writer’s meaning, even if we cannot restore his exact 
words. The Greeks, having no thermometers, which owe their origin 
to Galileo, possessed no objective means of measuring heat and cold, 
being confined to the temperature sense of the body. Consequently 
there were made many serious mistakes, which led to curious theories, 
such as those which deal with the question, why springs are cold in 
summer and warm in winter. One may still hear among the unedu- 
cated or the half-educated things confidently asserted which science 
does not admit. Thus a poultry-man assured me that one must 
not give the hens warm water in cold weather, because it will 
immediately freeze. A maid-servant refused to scrub the veranda 
with warm water for the same reason, and a plumber assured me 
that if hot and cold water pipes are equally exposed and either 
freezes, it is always the former rather than the latter. The Greek 
equivalents are to be found in Arist. Meteor., A 12, 348° 30 sq. 
and Plut., Qaest. Cono., 6, 4, 690 B sq., where we are told that if water 
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or wine is to be cooled, it is advisable first to heat it. Many 
meteorological phenomena are explained by the ancient philosophers 
on this principle, to which I devoted some remarks in my review 
of D6ring’s Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, Philos. Review, 
XIV (1905), p. 69 sq. Iam confident that our author here refers to 
this principle, and that he gave also its counterpart, to wit, that if 
you wish to heat water, it should first be chilled. Possibly he may 
have written ofov kai ra tédaTa <ra> Wuxréa <did auKvornra Oepyaivovet 
kal pbxovot Ta> Oepuavréa dia AerrTOrNTA. 


TIEPI NOTZOQN A 


3 (6, 142 L.) avayen 6é€ ra rordde exer yiverOat, bray yivnra. 

So far as I know, all editors retain this text, except that Ermerins 
introduces &ore before yivesOar. This addition is probably right, as 
the following passages will show; but they also show that we should 
read not avayxn, but avayknv. Cp.c. 1 (6, 140 L.) érera 5&, éxdoa 
avaykas Exe TOV voonuarwr, wore, Trav yevynrar, elvar } waxpa 7} Bpaxéa 
h Oavaowua xrr. Cc. 3 (6,144 L.) r&v 5é vovonudtwv ra rodde exe 
dvayKas, Gore br’ abt&v drdddvobat, dray yerwvrar. c. 8 (6, 156 L.) 
oxedov 6é boa avayxas exe, Gore yiverOar &v Toit vovojmact Kai TpwW- 
Mact Kaka éml Kaxotor, Tov intpdv aitiGvrar TobTwY ywopévwr, Kal THY 
avaykny rv Ta Toabra dvayKafovoay yiverbar ob ywwoKovow. Tlepi 
wabav, 37 (6, 246 L.) kai rodro eb eldévar, bre avayKnv Exe, Gore bd 
ToUTwy Tov érépov 7} audorépwv yivecOat. 


20 (6, 178 L.) fv dé duabepuavOf Te waddov % cape Kal eipbon méov 
TO dypov, ddivnv wapéxe, Kal Sry adv Tod cwparos dm’ airis dpuhon 
kai Karaornplén, ddvvnv mapexer dténv, Kal Soxéovowy evor abrotor 7d 
biyua weoravar. Ibid. cal dxorav prxOR 76 Te aiwa Kal 7d bypov 7d 
amo Tis capKés, Taxbverat TO alua ToANaTAacins abTd éwuTod ravry, 
nh av Hh odrQh ruyxavp éoracuévn, Kal voowdécrepov yiverar Kal oraci- 
Matepov Te Kai whéov’ Kal Koray méoV yEernTaL, METAvécTH TO TANPWUA, 
f dv rixn, kal ddbvnv wapexa dfénv, dore eviows Soxéew 7d piryua 
éwuTotar peecravar. 

In the first of these passages O alone has éwurote: for abrotot of the 
other MSS.,; in the latter all agree on éwuroter. In view of the proven 
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superiority of © it might seem simplest and almost certain that its 
reading should be adopted in both instances. But is it, after all, so 
certain that either reading is correct ? In view of the insistence in 
the text upon the fact of a change in the internal condition, it hardly 
seems necessary to insist that some persons think that the lesion has 
changed its position; besides, there is much emphasis in both passages 
upon the precise locality at which the humor collects. I suspect that 
our author wrote airéce in both passages, which became corrupted 
into atrote., and then by systematic corrections for dialectical pur- 
poses was changed to éwuroier. If this be true, it is of importance in 
estimating the Ionic color of our MSS., notably of 0. 


TIEPI TAGQN 


47 (6, 254 L.) rav ovriwy & diva exaora Exe, TekuaiperOar xp? 
ard TV davepiy Thy dbvauy exdvTwr. 

It is obvious that a, the reading of the MSS. retained by Littré, 
is impossible. Ermerins adopts the conjecture of Mack, qv. It is 
more probable that the correct reading is <#vrwa. 


TEP] TOMQN TQN KATA ANOPQIION 


9 (6, 292 L.) pet 5€ kai did rHv Oepudrnra, bray ai capKes apacal 
ywouevat diddous morjowor Kal 7d bypov OeppavOev NerTdrEpov “yevynTaL: 
wav yap TO vypov Oeppatvouevov AewrTOTEpov “yiverat, Kal wav és TO Urel- 
kov pet> padtata 6’ drav Ninv breppreyunvy, 6d Tdde pet> al odpKes 
Ninv Furrear ywoueva 6 Te av wh Sbvwvrar xwpéee, pet 7d bypov TO we} 
Suvdyevov xwpeeOar, pet bé av thyn: emhy 6é Grak ebpoor ai poral 
yevevrat, pet és TO xwpiov f dv rixn, éor’ av cupriexOGow ai diodo 
Tod poou du’ icxvdrnta, drav 76 cGua EnpavO-: wore yap Td coma, KoL~- 
veviov alto éwuTG SradapBave kal dye, Kad’ 8 re dv bypov enirixy, 
és éwurd 7d Enpdv: a&yew dé ob xaderdv aitd éorw, oTE TOD owpaTos 
Kevod Te Kai ov auvoidéovTos bd loxvdrnTos. 

Ermerins has rightly transposed wav és 16 bretxov so as to read és 
wav 76 bretkov, and has supplied in the last clause xevob re <é6vr0s>, both 
of which corrections I had independently made. He also omits, with- 
out MS. warrant, ro iypov ... xwpéerOar (5 sq.). Instead of és 7d 
xwpiov (7) I think we should clearly read és ru xwpiov, and we should 
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place a comma after duadapBave (9). The translators render xa’ 8 ru 
‘wherever.’ I should prefer to delete xa6’ altogether, because émtrixy 
can hardly mean ‘“‘en quelque lieu que ce soit” (Littré), and if we retain 
xa’, we expect 76 o@pa rather than 76 énpdv as its subject. In fact, I 
believe that some scribe, who overlooked the change of construction, 
because of the long deferred subject, deliberately added xa#’. The 
same difficulty accounts in part for the corruption of dye to &dyel (A). 
I should omit the comma after é&ye. Similarly I regard xowwveov as a 
deliberate “correction” for the true reading xevov édv, due to a failure 
to understand dcadauBaver, which means to ‘distribute,’ not to ‘sepa- 
rate,’ and airé éwv7é is to be taken with the verb, not with the par- 
ticiple xevoy édv [kowvwvéov]. Once xorvwvéov was introduced it naturally 
suggested ad-yet for dye, because it was taken to imply ovprddea. 
Littré was so far misled that he failed to see that 76 énpov was the 
subject of the last clause. 

This passage sets forth with exceptional clearness the Hippocratic 
conception of édés, which is simple and finds application in the ex- 
planation of innumerable phenomena. Heat tends first to expand 
all on which it acts. When flesh expands it becomes rarefied (dparai) 
and empty channels (éiddous, xevoh <édvros>) appear in it, whereas 
liquids become subtile in the process of expansion, which forces them 
out of their proper vessels to follow the line of least resistance (és rav 
76 bretkov). Such an abnormal overflow occurs chiefly when inflam- 
mation sets in. For inflammation produces two results, (a) by the 
increased temperature producing a violent expansion of the fluids of 
the body, and (6) by the attendant congestion closing the ordinary 
channels so that they cannot receive the overflow. But when once 
the flow is started it tends, on the familiar principle of ‘“ water on 
the table” (for which see below, p. 166 sq.), to continue and finds 
some casual cavity (fe? és rs xwpiov G ay rixn) until, by the drainage 
thus afforded, the secondary effects of heat appear, to wit, the drying 
and emaciation of the flesh, in consequence of which the channels 
close and stop the flow. The body being once more drained and 
empty (xevoy é6v), the dry attracts whatever fluid comes its way, and 
the body distributes the humors to its several parts (airé éwur@ d1a- 
AapBaver). This distribution is easy since, by reason of its emaciation, 
the body is empty and its congested condition has passed. 
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44 (6, 338 L.) 4 6€ inrpixd ddvyoxatpds éorw: Kal ds TobTO éwiorarat, 
éxeiv KabéornKe, Kai émiararar Ta elbea Kal Ta py eidean, & éorw ev 
inrpiky 6 Katpos yravate bre Ta broxwpynTiKa ox broxwpnTiKa Yiverat, 
kai T&A Ste brevaytia éoti, kal Ta UrevavTwrata brevavTwrata. 6 
6€ kaipds 85’ éori- Ta ouTia mpogHepev, dowv pEANEL TO Gua TpoTde- 
pouevov TO TAROOS KpaTeev. 

A has édyoxpérios for éXyéxarpos, and is probably right. For és we 
should probably write doris. Ermerins omits xal ériorara, regarding 
it (in the form # éiorarat) as a gloss on xabéornxe, and omits also, 
as a scholion, drt ra broxwpntiKa ... obx drevavtiwrata. I had in- 
dependently suggested both these omissions. For mpoodepduevov we 
should probably read rpocdepopérvwy. Littré notes that A correct. 
gives 75¢a both times for eiéea, which might suggest #6ea; but eddea is 
probably right. 

For eédos Littré ad loc. refers to Tepi réxvns, 2 (6, 4 L.), on which 
passage see Gomperz, Die Apologie der Heilkunst?, p. 98 sq., and Diels, 
Hippokratische Forschungen IV (Hermes, 48), p. 388 sq. Diels, ibid., 
Pp. 390, calls in question my statement regarding pre-Socratic definition 
(Tlepi Bicews, p. 116, n. 146). What he says deserves attention and 
I admit that my statement was premature. I have in preparation a 
study of the subject which shall be as nearly as possible exhaustive, 
and prefer to await the results of it before saying anything more on 
the subject, which is immensely complicated by the problematical 
dates of certain Hippocratic treatises. Here the eiéea refer to classes, 
especially of foods and drugs, which bear a common name; and they 
are called yx) eden because, as in Ilepi rpogijs, 21 (9, 104 sq. L.), they 
either do not deserve the common name or actually go under a different 
name, and hence have conventionally a different eféos. In all cases, 
as in Ilepi rpo@js, the final test lies in their éoyov. See my remarks in 
On Certain Fragments of the Pre-Socratics: Critical Notes and Eluci- 
dations (Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
XLVIII, No. 19), p. 702 sq. For ra eldea kal ra pu) eidea see Iepl 
rérev Tov Kara &vOpwrov, 46 (6, 342 L.) obdéy wGddov Ta Papuaxa 7 
Ta pn dapuaka. 

Scholars appear to have paid little attention to the interesting de- 
velopment of the term xa:pés in the medical writers. The principle 
that all treatment must be individual led naturally to the further 
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refinement that it must be directed to the momentary condition of 
the individual and that the physician must seize the favorable moment 
(katpés). Obviously the frequent use of the term xarpés in different 
connections tended to charge it with a wealth of meaning which it 
did not originally possess. Here we find a quasi-definition of kacpés 
as the knowledge of what will or will not under given conditions pro- 
duce the desired physiological reaction: xai doris rodro ériorarat, 
éxeivw Kabéornxe Ta eldean Kai Ta py eldean, & éor ev inrpiKh 6 KaLpds 
yvava. Clearly xaipds is here a very highly specialized technical 
term. . 


Ibid. éwjv 6€ tov Karpov brepBaddy, 76 brevavytiov yiverat, xal of 
apiv brepwécoev olovrar Exe, kal To OeppaiverOar. 

The text is in desperate condition. No suggestion has yet been 
made to solve the puzzle. Littré vainly tries to defend and explain 
the text as given above. Ermerins, whom Fuchs follows, would omit 
kal ot... OepuaiveoOar; but Ermerins is far too free in making 
excisions especially where, as here, there is no sufficient ground for 
believing that scholia have intruded. It is better to assume a lacuna 
after imepwécoav and to read something like xai of piv baepréc- 
oew <pewabnxores . . .> olovrar Exew, Kal Td OeppaivecOar. 


45 (6, 340 L.) ra broxwpntia rordde éoriv, boa ddtcOnpa Kal Tunpa- 
Tadea, Kal Goa &v rotor Oepuotoe AewTivovTaL. % Yap KoLALn Oepuh éore- 
kai Ta\Aa Ta GAuvpa Kal doa T&v TowlTwy mrelarov exovow. Ta 8’ 
ob xwpnTiKd GANG oTdowa, boa dicay Tapéxovow: Ta yap bypa 
Enpatvopeva dicav moteovat, kal Ta oridovTa Kail Ta bd Beppod rnyvb- 
meva, Kai Ta Wadupa kal ra Enpd. mavra Sé Ta évrds Preyuaiver To. 
gover mpocpepdpeva, dooa Ta éxros inxvaivovow: Taira 6é Kal icxuTHpid 
éort kai ddeyuatwoea. Kal Ta broxwpnTiKa loxvaivovra Pepuaivover 
Ta Toadra’ ere de Ta ka Kal PreywaTwden. TavTa dé Ta Wixovra 
Ta & TH Konig: Ta dé ToLabra broxwpnTiKd éoTi: Kal Ta Wuxpa Kal Ta 
bypa> drérav Sé py broxwpyntikd wor, Oepuaivovow. 

I will not speak of minor matters here; for Ermerins has in part 
anticipated me. But the classification of ra é\uvpd as cathartic and 
of 7a bypa as constipating seems to me to call for remark. In the first 
place, at the close of the passage ra Yuxpa xai ra typ are classed as 
diachoretic, as one should expect; then in the early portion of the clas- 
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sification we find dca év rotot Oeppotar Aexrivovrat listed as cathartic. It 
would seem to be certain from general considerations that this referred 
to liquids, quite apart from the express statement c. 9 (6, 292 L.) 
way yap 70 vy pov Gepuavopuevov New TOTEpOV yiverar. In view of these facts 
I had concluded that some one had willfully transposed dduvpa and 
bypé in our text. But further investigation shows that we are rather 
confronted with a curious document of early Greek medicine. Evi- 
dently the question (naturally raised by the culinary and religious 
uses of salt as a purifying and preserving agent), whether salt was 
really diachoretic, was much discussed. Our passage seems to pre- 
sent a compromise answer. It would require too much space to 
discuss the texts at length, which would be necessary to a real con- 
sideration of the question. Instead of doing so, I will refer to other 
passages which relate to the subject. Hippocr. Mepi dvairns, B 48 
(6, 550 L.) of rapexor Enpaivover kal icxvaivovow. Tlept rabdr, 59 (6, 
268 L.) ra dtaxwpnrixa ev TH Koudin Oepuaiverar raxb, Kai Oepparvoueva 
bapaiverar Kal rhxeraL, Kal THY Staxwpnow bia TOoDTO TaxElny Tapexer” 
boa 5€ ordoiua T&v otTiwy Kal Oeppaiverar Bpadéws, Kal Oeppawoueva 
Enpatverar kal Evviorarat, Kal did Toro wepioxAnpa ywopeva ob draxw- 
péer. 7a dtaxwonrika &yxvArd ore kal pioe Oepua, Ta 5é obpyTika Enpa 
kai yuxpa. Pliny, H. N., XXXI, 45, gives after Dioscurides a char- 
acterization of the physiological action of salt, which is sufficiently 
complicated and embodies the compromise above noted. Galen, 
XIII, sor K. says mpos yap ab rots &dots Kai robro rots adoiv éEaiperov 
brdpxet, 7d orbpev paddov H siTrev. Oribasius, II, p. 712 sq. and V, 
p. 600 sq., presents the traditional compromise. Paul of Aegina, 
Bk. VII, 3, says that salts have desiccant and astringent powers. In 
view of this showing I prefer to leave the text as it stands, although 
it appears to be self-contradictory. 


46 (6, 342 L.) inrpixt 5 wor Soxéer fin avevpjoOar bry, Hris obrws 
exe, Hris didoKxe exaora Kal ra Wea Kai rods xarpots. bs yap olTws 
inrpuxiy erlorarat, @daxuocra TH Thxnv emméver, GAG Kal avev rixys 
kal giv rixn ebronbein av. 

Our MSS. here give éea, which is impossible. In my Iepi Picews, 
p. 117, I translated it “characters” and meant in n. 152 ibid. to suggest 
#0ca but somehow omitted to do so. Ermerins reads eidea. This 
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would, of course, be admissible, but the frequent confusion of os and 
00s makes it more probable that we should read #@ea. The important 
function of the physician, according to the ‘ old medicine,’ was to dis- 
cover and address himself to the individual dicts and the precise junct- 
ure of circumstances, which constitutes the xacpds. The ¢vors is also 
called the 760s, especially when it refers to the total individuality; 
since, however, in practice the individuals were grouped in classes, 
eldos likewise occurs. See Ilepi dépwy tédrwv rémwv passim, and cp. 
Tl poppyrixdv B 3 (9,12 L.) GAN’ Suws mpdcbev } Ta HOea THv voonpatwv 
Te kal Tov adyedvTwv Exuaby & intpds, ob xp} mpodeyew ovdev. (For 
the text of this latter passage see below, p. 187.) For eiSea see ibid., 
c. 11 (9, 30 L.). 

I cannot believe that edzoinMein, which Ermerins also retains, is 
correct; nor would it help us to write ed wounfein. Perhaps our author 
wrote ebropoin av or etzrowos ein av. 


Ibid. Baris 5é riv rixny e inrpuxfs fe GAdov Twos ekeAdoEL, Pdpe- 
vos KTV. 


Cp. Plato, Meno, 96 C. 


TIEPI IPH2 NOTZOYT 


18 (6, 394 L.) érepov yap érépw rpody éort, 7@ 5é Kaxwors. 

Here 9 has rére. Wilamowitz has shown the superiority of 0, 
especially in this treatise. We should clearly write roré 5é xaxwots, 
which brings the passage into line with the doctrine of xazpés. 


TIEPI EAKON 


2 (6, 404 L.) 76 dé Ebprav eireiv, Ehaiw riv xphow roerGat. 

The MSS. are divided between xpijow and xpiow, with the pre- 
ponderance of authority in favor of the former. Ermerins adopts the 
latter reading, which is more appropriate; I suspect, however, that 
our author wrote inow. Cp. epi ray ev xeparf tpwydruv, 13 (3, 228 
L.) ob5€ xaramddocew ob5é por rv tnow ToréecPat. 
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TIEPI AIAITHZ A 


Carl Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1899, de- 
voted ch. VI, of his excellent book to Iepi dtairys. He gives especial 
attention to A, cc. 3-25 and 35, of which he offers an improved text 
and an analysis, which has been much praised. Indeed, his study 
possesses undoubted merits, which I have no desire to minimize, but 
it has glaring defects also, which ought not to be perpetuated. Fred- 
rich, addicted to the excesses of Quellenforschung, was interested 
chiefly in dissecting the treatise with a view to discovering the sources 
of its several constituents. In the excitement of the chase he at times 
quite failed to catch the essential thought of the author. He dis- 
tinguishes three strata: (a) the physiological and dietetic doctrine of 
the medical compiler, (6) the opinions of an unidentified physiologer 
(“ Physiker ”), and (c) certain sayings derived more or less directly 
from Heraclitus. These strata are in his opinion so clearly distin- 
guishable that they can be sharply contrasted and printed in different 
type. After this has been done throughout, Fredrich himself, p. 109 
sq., admonishes us that we are not to accept too literally the results 
which he has obtained by his elaborate study. This is in the manner 
of anti-climax and has the appearance of an afterthought suggested 
by a critical scholar (perhaps von Wilamowitz ?), who had read the 
discussion in manuscript. The difficulty with this search for definite 
sources, as with many another of its kind, is that we know far too 
little of the history of fifth century scientific thought. We know a 
few names, chiefly of ‘“ philosophers,” and possess, aside from the 
enigmatic Corpus Hippocrateum, a few fragments only of the scientific 
literature of the period. Galen, who utters a noteworthy warning 
against this sort of Quellenforschung (XV, 22 sq., 67 sq. K.), reminds 
us (and though we know the fact, we cannot be too often reminded 
of it) that we owe our doxographic record chiefly to the Peripatetics, 
whose interest was primarily centered on the “ philosophers ” and on 
philosophical, that is to say, metaphysical, opinions. This fact has 
naturally led to false inferences from the character of our tradition. 
The relative importance of philosophers and philosophy has un- 
doubtedly been overestimated, and it is generally assumed that a few 
“ philosophers ” originated all the ideas current in the extraordinarily 
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fertile period of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Then, when we have 
discovered a certain resemblance between the opinions, say, of a 
medical writer and of a “philosopher,” we are sure of our source. 
How widespread this prejudice is among leading scholars might be 
shown by almost innumerable examples. Take a single illustration. 
Certain doctrines are credibly ascribed to Pythagoras, — that is, the 
Pythagoreans, — Alcmaeon, Empedocles, etc.! Aristotle was not 
prepared to say whether the Pythagoreans borrowed from Alcmaeon, 
or he from them. Our later tradition regards Alcmaeon as a Pytha- 
gorean. At all events he is a “ philosopher,” if for no other reason, 
because Aristotle deigned to allude to his opinions. Others go so far 
as to attribute the doctrines to Empedocles, although they do not 
dispute the authority of those who ascribe them to Alcmaeon. We 
do not even know what was the difference between a ¢iAdcodos and a 
cogic7ys, unless we adopt the distinction of Plato, which can be applied 
to early representatives of the two classes only cum grano salis, if at 
all. We are forbidden by high authority to use the term iarpocoguoris, 
because it is late; but we are constantly confronted with the problem, 
whether the writer of a given Hippocratic treatise was a physician 
or a Sophist. Where are we to draw the line of distinction? A 
leading authority has quite recently spoken of the science of Hippo- 
crates, as if we knew @ priori what a scientist of the fifth century was 
and how he regarded his function !_ It is not too much to say that as 
yet we know none of these things: hardly has a fair beginning been 
made of a comprehensive inquiry into the ideals and the state of science 
in the fifth century. Until we shall know much more than we do at 
present, the attempts to make sharp distinctions and to discover the 
precise origin and source of concepts must be regarded with grave 
suspicion. Fredrich, p. 110, says, “ Er (the author of epi dvairns) 


1 Thus Fredrich speaks (p. 140) of the author of Hepi dvairns as using “ Em- 
pedocles’s theory of pores,” although he is aware that the theory was known to 
Alcmaeon. A similar case may be found in Gilbert, Die meteorologischen Theorien 
des griechischen Altertums, p. 350, where he says of the Hippocratics: “‘ theoretisch 
ist es die Empedokleische Gleichheit aller Grundstoffe, von dem die Verfasser der 
verschiedenen Schriften ausgehen.” P. 352, n. 2, he refers to Alcmaeon: “ die 
Voraufstellung der vier Grundqualitaten zeigt, dass Alkmaion der herrschenden 
Lehre sich anschloss.”’ This “ prevailing doctrine,” if it existed before Alcmaeon, 
can have come only from the medical tradition, which must have been far older 
than Empedocles! 
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ist in gewissem Sinne selbst der Physiker.” So much for distinctions 
(a) and (0). What shall we say of (c), the Heraclitean element ? It 
is not necessary, nor is it desirable, here to discuss the extent or the 
character of our author’s borrowing from Heraclitus. That he was 
largely indebted to the latter is beyond question. Here for once we 
have in the thoroughly individualized style a clue which cannot lead 
us altogether astray. But even here Fredrich and others have been 
at fault. Heraclitus is regarded from a false point of view, which has 
led Fredrich into the error of attempting to distinguish sharply between 
him and his physiologer. What, then, was Heraclitus himself ? The 
several threads of the fabric are inextricably interwoven in the texture 
of Iept dvairns, particularly in the earlier chapters. A careful study 
will show this. Take a single illustration. In c. 9, which according 
to Fredrich belongs to his “ Physiker,” {waupetra: clearly anticipates 
the illustration of the coals of fire in c. 29, which according to Fred- 
rich (p. 108) is an addition of the compiler of [epi dvairns, but was 
derived from Heraclitus (p. 149). 

This fruitless attempt to determine the stratification of original 
sources has obscured the real course of thought, which Weygoldt had 
in part clearly perceived. Thus Fredrich, pp. 109, 139 sq., makes 
much of the “ opposition ” of the author of Ilepi dcairns to the views of 
the physiologer in cc. 35-36. Now there is in fact a certain difference 
of point of view to be seen there; but, if I am not mistaken, it is not 
one which implies different authors. The author is merely speaking 
in two capacities. First, as “ chemist ”’ (if I may use the term), he 
speaks of the chemical ‘elements ’ fire and water; then, as physiologist 
and dietetist, he deals with physiological elements or ultima. The 
same contrast occurs also in the statements about the composition of 
the yuxf in cc. 6, 7, 25, etc. A physiologist, who was also a physio- 
logical chemist, might have the same difficulty in setting forth his 
views to-day; for it would be easy to lapse from one plane to another 
in the course of an exposition of his views. Fortunately there is less 
confidence shown by scholars and scientists to-day in the effort to 
give ultimate explanations of phenomena, and proximate principles 
are more to the taste of physiologists than chemical elements, because 
the former can be more directly observed and yield more significant 
data for further study. 
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2 (6, 468 L.) dnul 6% detv Tov wédArovTaA dpIGs ovyypadew mept drairys 
avOpwrnins mpBrov pev Tavtos diow avOpwrov yravar Kai dvayvaeva, 
yvavat pev ard Tivwy cuvéearnkev eE dpxis, SrayvGvar 6€ bd Tivwy pEpewy 
KexparnTar: elite yap THv e& apxijs olotacw pw yrwoera, &dbvaros 
éorat Ta bm’ éxelvwy yuwoyeva yvavat, elite pt} yvwoeTar TO emixpareov 
é&y 7T@ cwpartt, ox ikavds Eorat Tad oupdhépovTa mpoceveyKety TH dv- 
Opwrw. 

I give the improved text according to Diels, Hippokratische For- 
schungen I (Hermes, 45), p. 140. The only question I desire to 
raise concerns the reading of yvwoerar in the clause eire ui} yvaoerae 7d 
émixparéov. Diels gives the text of 8, apparently confirmed by P (“si 
nesciat ’’), though in such matters its support counts for little. Ap- 
parently, M here has émvyywoera, though Diels gives this as referring 
to the preceding yywoerat, which I infer from Diels’ note (débvaros... 
yraoerat © P: fehlt M) is wanting in M. What we naturally expect 
is duayvwoerat, as I suggested in my Ilepi Picews, p. 125,n.174. The 
fact, if it be a fact, that M has a variant, though a false one, may 
possibly favor the change. If we adopt diayvwcerar, the passage 
affords a particularly striking illustration of the stylistic arts of our 
author noted by Diels, ibid., p. 135 sq. 


7 (6, 480 L.) mepi perv ody Tay Gdwv Sqwy thow, Tepl 5é dvOpwmov 
Snrwow. éoépre yap és &vOpwirov Yux7} Tupos Kai BdaTos clvyKpnow exovca, 
Hoipay 6€ cwpyatos avOpwrov. (rTadra dé Kal Onrea Kai apoeva TOANA 
kal wavtota tpéederai te kal abkerar duairn tHmep dvOpwros.) dvaryKn 
6é Td pépea Exe wavTa Ta eoLdvTa* ovTWos yap pw evelyn potpa é€ 
apxis, ok av ab&nBein obre Trois TpOPis emovons odtEe SdNiy7s. 

Again I give the text of Diels, Vorsokr.*, I, p.106. In the second 
sentence Diels formerly adopted Bernays’ poipas for the potpay of the 
MSS. I believe neither reading is right, but we should adopt yépea (as 
proposed by Fredrich), which occurs in the parallels in cc. 6 and 25. 
Doubtless yotpay is due to potpa below, odrivos yap j7) évein wotpa, where 
however, as in cc. 5, 9, etc., our author uses it in the appropriate sense 
of ‘allotted portion,” which it does not bear here. Besides, the follow- 
ing 7abra presupposes a neuter plural such as pépea or popia, as we find 
Ta popia Ta éwuris inc. 6. The parallels cited point, however, to pépea. 

In the first sentence Fredrich finds striking proof of the scissors and 
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paste-pot. The compiler has cut up the treatise of a physiologer in 
which there was an extensive discussion of the other animal forms, 
and has discarded it after a phrase, mechanically supplying a formula 
of transition. We should all be thankful to him if he could prove the 
existence of such a zodlogical treatise. In the fragments of the phil- 
osophers we are confronted with the same phenomenon that we meet 
here. If we may judge from the doxographic record, Anaximander 
gave a very general sketch of the origin of animal life and then passed 
on to a somewhat detailed account of the beginnings of man, in whom 
his interest centered. The same is true, proportionately, of the other 
pre-Socratics. Among the medical fraternity we hear of the dissec- 
tion of animals, but always with a view to throwing light on human 
physiology. Everywhere we meet the common assumption that in- 
ferences from animal to human physiology are valid, even when more 
advanced knowledge has shown that here and there they were led 
intoerror. The Greeks were frankly anthropocentric in their philoso- 
phy and science. That a physician should be so can hardly call for 
apology. Veterinary surgery arose late, from all that we can learn. 
The only classification of animal life (except that which is embodied 
in the popular language of the Greeks), which may be assumed to ante- 
date Plato, is, if I mistake not, that which occurs in the second book 
of Ilepi dvairns in a classification of food-stuffs. If Fredrich or some 
other scholar can trace scientific study of zodlogy, not in the interest 
of human physiology and dietetics, farther back, he will render science 
a service. The writer of Ilepi capxév gives an equally clear indication 
of this point of view. See my discussion of c. 1 below, p.179. The be- 
ginning of Ilepi rapOeviwy is likewise of the same sort. Other examples, 
as from Ilepi réxvys and from Ilepi dépwy bda7wv Torwvy, could easily be 
adduced. One and all point to the same conclusion: to wit, that 
scientists were fond of linking their special inquiries with a more 
comprehensive view of the world. In most cases it is quite impossible 
to determine from whom they got this comprehensive view. We 
must always remember that speculation was, so to speak, in the air, 
and that men of active intelligence made their own syntheses, as men 
do now. As I have remarked before, Fredrich’s method is too me- 
chanical and offends both by ignoring the intellectual milieu and by 
attributing too scant intelligence to his man-of-straw, “‘ the compiler.”’ 
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But let us return to our passage. It will be noted that Diels places 
the sentence raira dé . . . dvPpwmos in parentheses. This he has done 
in all his editions except in Herakleitos von Ephesos? n the first 
edition of that work he suggested that the sentence probably belonged 
to the close of c. 6. In my Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories, 
p. 149, I offered the more reasonable suggestion that it was misplaced 
and belonged after é4ow. But neither was right; for the words belong 
where they stand, and there is no need of parentheses. In order to 
understand the section, cc. 6~31, it is necessary to note only that, with 
the exception of cc. 11-24, in which our author sought to embellish 
his work with general reflections derived more or less directly from a 
Heraclitean source, it is embryology with which the writer is concerned. 
This fact is somewhat obscured by our author’s use of yvx7 for the 
vital principle. In c. 25 Yux7 is used in a sense which finds a close 
analogy in Iepl é8douddwv, 13 (Roscher, Die hippokratische Schrift von 
der Siebenzahl, p. 19), as Fredrich pointed out, p. 135. There how- 
ever, something like a transmigration of Yvxai is in our author’s mind, 
disclosing the tenacity of the religious association of ideas. He had 
in mind, however, the connection also of yux4 with rvedua, the breath 
of life, which likewise recurs in Tlepi €8douddwv, 13. It would lead us 
too far afield to discuss here the curious developments of the concept 
yvux7 in the fifth century, many phases of which appear in the Hippo- 
cratic writings. In cc. 6 and 7, however, our author speaks from a 
different point of view, which he may have connected with the others, 
though we do not know how he reconciled them. To put it briefly, 
he practically identified yux7f, the life principle, with orépya, accepting 
the doctrine of procreation universally held by the Hippocratics. He 
thus predicates of the Yux7 what others predicate of the oréppa. What 
this old view of procreation was, I set forth briefly in my Antecedents 
of Greek Corpuscular Theories, p.170. Wilamowitz, Die hippokratische 
Schrift Tlepi ipiis voboov, p. 15, n. 2, cites the agreement of Ilepl dépwv 
bédrwv rorwv with Ilepi ipis voboov on this point as evidence that the 
two treatises are the work of the same author. How inconclusive 
such an argument is will readily be seen if one compares the following 
passages where the point of view is fundamentally the same: Ilepl 
dépwv bddrwv Trorwv, 14 (2, 60 L.); Iepi duairys A, 27 (6, 500 L.), 30 
(6, 504 sq. L.); Mepi yovijs, r (7, 470 L.), 3 (7, 474 L.), 8 (7, 480 L.); 
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Tlepi piovos raidiov, 12 (7, 486 L.), 17 (7, 496 sq. L.); Hepi votowv A, 32 
(7, 542 L.); Tuvasceiwy A, 8 (8, 34 L.), 17 (8, 56 L.), 24 (8, 62 L.), 25 
(8, 64 L.); Tuvaixeiwy B, 175 (8, 358 L.), where éfoverpot is used in 
speaking of a woman; IlIepl dcréwv diows, 15 (9, 188 L.). Other 
passages of like tenor I omit because I have cited them elsewhere. It 
is from this point of view that our author asserts in cc. 28 and 29 that 
there is a fusion of the parental Yvxai in their offspring, although he 
is aware (c. 29) that his doctrine will hardly win acceptance. In c. 3 
he has stated that fire and water are the elements of which all animals 
are composed; inc. 4, that these elements combine in varying propor- 
tions, which give rise to a great variety of organic forms and substances. 
These “ proximate principles” are the “elements” with which the 
physiologist is immediately concerned. To them he applies the names 
dda drwy, wepen pEpewv, péepea gwpuaTos avOpwrov, to be sure, from the 
special point of view of embryology and procreation. He cannot of 
course entirely forget the result of his ‘‘ chemical” analysis, and hence 
refers to Yux7n as having rupés kai Ydaros ctyKpnow; yet it is the peépea 
gapatos 4vOpwrov with which as a physiologist he is directly concerned 
in dealing with the problems of nutrition, growth, and procreation. 
These pépea owparos avOpwrov are dda dAwy as being derived from the 
entire bodies of the parents and reproducing them in miniature, and 
they contain in themselves the elements of sex, being male and female 
(cc. 7, 8, 27 sq.), though not because the parents are male and female 
respectively, but because each parent contributes elements of opposite 
sex value. These physiological elements are contributed by the parents 
in large quantity and in great variety. The processes of growth and 
nutrition, which apply also to the composition and growth of the 
embryo, depend, as in the philosophy of Anaxagoras, upon the ac- 
cession of like to like, not of the ‘chemical’ elements as such, but of 
the physiological compounds or “ proximate principles.” I have no 
doubt, as I said in my Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories, 
that Anaxagoras derived his point of view from the medical tradition, 
not vice versa. Since the principle of growth by the accession of like 
to like obtains in nutrition and growth, each “ proximate principle” 
that is to grow and produce the body of the offspring must be pres- 
ent in the yux7 (= orépua). I think there can be no doubt of the 
correctness of this explanation. 
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7 (6, 480 L.) gow 5é Biatopévov, téw pre. 

Here M has Brafopevov, O Biafopévov. Littré and Ermerins follow 
the former; Diels, the latter. It seems certain that M is right; for 
(rd) Bragépevoy is the subject to ew gre. 


8 (6, 480 L.) xpévov &€ tocodrov ekacrov riv airiv rékw exe, &xpr 
mykere bexntar  xwpn unde Tpodhy ixavhy Exp és TO wNKtoTov T&v buva- 
Tov. erevrev dpeiBe és THY weLova xwpnv, Onrea Kal Gpoeva, Tov abrov 
tporov bid Bins kal avaykns Suwkdueva: dxdtepa 5’ av mrpdrepov exrAnon 
THY TeTpwWUEVNY potpay, Tara Suaxpiverar mpGra, Gua Sé Kal ouppio- 
yerat. , 

Diels gives 4} xwpn pndé tpopiv after M; © shows 7 rpodf pnydé 
x@pnv, which is undoubtedly wrong. I suspect that we should read 
&xpe unkere déxnrae (sc. } Taks) } xwph unde Tpodyy ixaviv Exp, xwpeiv 
being used impersonally as in Arist., H. A., 10, 46,626 10 kal rods 
kndfvas 6€ dsoxreivovow (sc. ai wédurrat), dray pnkeTe xwpH abtais épya- 
fouevats. In that event 4 xwpf may be a gloss on dexnrat. 

It is more important, however, to grasp the meaning of the passage. 
It refers, I believe, to the causes which bring about the separation of 
the Yux4 (= orépua), with its male and female constituents, from the 
bodies of the parents preparatory to procreation. ‘This segregation 
occurs when, to use modern phraseology, the cells have attained their 
maximum development in the mature body, as our author more clearly 
states in c. 25. Want of room and want of the requisite nutrition for 
further growth causes them to migrate to a larger and more favorable 
place, — to wit,-the womb (see c. 9). There is, however, another 
problem, arising from the fact that yux7 (= orépya) is extruded not 
once for all, but from time to time. This problem our author tries 
to solve by asserting that some “ cells ” attain their allotted measure 
of development (7}v rempwyevnv wotpav) earlier than others. Com- 
pare the description of the éxu of the body as a whole, c. 25: éxdca 
6€ rév copatov dxpavovTa tore kal ev Thou AAtKinor Tice yoviunor, Sibvarat 
tpepew xal abtew. Once the “cells”? have attained their maximum 
growth in the parental body, they flow off and are fused in the act 
of conception. With c. 9. the attention of our author shifts from 
the parents to their offspring. 
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9 (6, 484 L.) 76 5é wip & rod cuppryévros Kiveduevov rod wypod dia- 
Koopetrat TO gQua Kata piow bua Tonvie dvayxnv. 

This is the text of Diels, Vorsokr.3, I, p. 107. The MSS. have xwveo- 
Heévov; Kuvedpevov is due to Diels. In Herakleitos von Ephesos?, p. 61 sq., 
he translates: ‘Das Feuer jedoch, das sich von dem ihm beigemischten 
Element, dem Wasser, in Bewegung setzt, bildet, usw.” This seems 
to me practically impossible. Ermerins, who retains the MS. reading, 
renders the sentence thus: ‘‘ Ignis autem ex commixto humore com- 
moto corpus secundum naturam propter hanc necessitatem com- 
ponit.” This is more nearly in accordance with the author’s thought; 
for fire, as the active element, can hardly be said to be set in motion 
by water. In either case, however, the phraseology is awkward. I 
still regard as most probable the suggestion I made in Class. Philol. 5, 
247— to wit, to read 76 6€ wip [éx] Tod cuppryévTos Kiveoevov <éx> TOd 
bypod kth. “When the mixture (of fire and water: with rod cuppeyéevros 
compare é 7 avveornxore two lines above) is set in motion (by the 
active fire within it), the fire fashions the body out of the moist 
mass.” This remedy is both simple and consonant with the following 
statements of our author. The process here described is essentially 
the same as that by which the author of [epi capxéy, c. 3 sq., ex- 
plains the formation of the various inner organs. Not very different 
is Ilept diowos raidiov, 12 (7, 486 sq. L.). 


Ibid. wrélatov yap 76 bypov evradé’ eviv, dan Kowdtn Kadetrar: Kal 
ékerecey evredOev, Emel odk elxe Tpodnv, EEw, Kal éworncaro TOD Trel- 
patos dbuekdbous Kal Tpodys émaywyny Kal diamweupw. TO dé dmoxdecbev 
és <76> GAO Hua Tepiodovs émornoato Tpiocds: dep HY bypoTaTov ToD 
mupos. 

It is quite impossible to restore to integrity this passage, in which 
there is doubtless considerable confusion and some loss. This remark 
applies especially to the close of c. 9, but likewise to the part here 
printed. The last clause diep qv bypdrarov rod wupés is certainly either 
corrupt or the result of a considerable lacuna. There is one point, 
however, where Diels has erred without necessity: he renders dcameuyv 
with “ Zuleitungen.” The word, as Fredrich, p. 100, and Ermerins 
have seen, refers to the other end of the alimentary canal. In the 
case of respiration the organs for intake and outlet are the same; in 
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the alimentary tract it is not so. Cp. Tlepi capx&v, 3 (8, 586 L.) xara 
dé Tov abrov AOyov Kal 7 dapuyé Kal 6 orouaxos Kal } yaorip Kal Ta 
évrepa és Tov ApxXov KotNa éyevorTo. 


16 (6, 490 L.) dad mufs Yuxijs Seatpeouevns mAelovs Kal peiovs Kal 
pefoves Kai éXaoooves. 

This sentence has created difficulties. Littré renders: ‘ D’une 
seule 4me partagée en viennent plusieures et plus petites et plus 
grandes et moindres.”’ One sees at a glance that this is impossible. 
Ermerins, “ Ab uno animo in partes diviso plures et pauciores, maiores 
et minores fiunt,”’ and Diels, in the same sense, ‘‘ Von einer Seele, die 
sich mehr oder minder teilt, bilden sich gréssere oder geringere 
Seelen.” I regard these interpretations as erroneous. As we have 
seen, our author regards the Yux7 as an efflux from the entire yuyx7 of 
each parent fused in conception. Hence there can hardly be a ques- 
tion of more or less division or of division in more or fewer parts. 
Nor can we suppose that the writer refers to successive emissions of 
yuxai from the parental yvx7; for he has already touched upon that, 
and it would hardly have any bearing on his present problem. All 
the renderings above given rightly interpret yefoves kal @hdocoves; they 
err, I believe, in mistaking the sense of w)éous kai petous, which I con- 
ceive to be identical in meaning with pétoves cai é\aocoves. That zodbs 
may have the sense of “large” is well known: mdetora occurs in this 
sense, c. 25. Our author, I believe, is still speaking of procreation, 
and has in mind the problem of the likeness or unlikeness (in size) of 
offspring to parent. 


28 (6, 502 L.) fy pev ody és dpoeva Ta compara aroxpevra dudoré- 
pwv roxp. 

Littré here introduces és from 9. It is clearly out of place. I had 
independently suggested the reading adopted by Ermerins jv ev ofv 
apoeva 7a [cepara] amoxpWevra <an’> dudortpwy trixy. The only ques- 
tion which seemed to me difficult to answer was whether we should 
retain owpara in the sense of ‘ masses.’ © here seems to be rather un- 
trustworthy. Below, in the same chapter, we read 76 6€ c&ua 76 yey 
dpoev abgerat, 76 6é OFAU peodrat Kal Siaxpiverar és GAAnV polpynv (uotpay 
@). Here again c&ya is at least questionable, and I suspect that we 
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should read xwpnv for woipyy. If that be true, 0’s potpay would be 
another instance of the influence of the corrector for dialectic and 
orthographic purposes. At the close of c. 28 I assume a lacuna: 6a 
THY ovyKpnow Tod bbaTos <Kal ToD Tupds> TOV wEpewr. 


29 (6, 504 L.) rodro kai dvOpwrivn Pox TaoxeL. 

In the preceding comparison of the fusing souls with live coals, I 
should follow the text of Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen, 
P- 149, n. 4; but we should clearly adopt Ermerins’ rwiré for rofro in 
the final sentence here given, and read <#> dvOpwrivn Yuxn. 


33 (6, 512 L.) drpeuifoy 5é 7d cpa ths adéjows apuxrat. 

Ermerins reads xaréyuxrar. He and Littré make ris abénows depend 
on &rpeuifov, which is somewhat forced. I should prefer to assume 
the loss of a participle, say, AnEdons, before at&jovs. 


36 (6, 524 L.) piow yap weratAdoa ahavea obx oldv Te. 

Littré appears here to misconceive our author’s meaning, as he fre- 
quently does when ¢vots is involved. The ¢icis ddavys is of course 
the yvxn. Since we may not deal with it directly, we must, our 
author says, approach it indirectly, by changing the wopo. through 
which the yvx7 operates. There is, as was stated above, p. 154, a cer- 
tain want of consistency here, in that certain characteristics of the 
yuxn are derived from their elemental composition while others are 
explained as due to the physiological structure of the body. Fred- 
rich regards this as proof positive that our author is a mere compiler. 
But close attention will disclose the same inconsistency in the physi- 
ology of Epicurus, and what is more significant, in the philosophy of 
Leucippus and Democritus. It is well known that these great phil- 
osophers (of whom, as philosophers, we must of course speak with the 
utmost respect) explained certain phenomena by direct reference to 
the shapes of the constituent atoms, while they accounted for the 
great mass of phenomena by a somewhat vague reference to the 
groupings and combinations of atoms without much regard to their 
several shapes. That our author here uses the voice as an illustration 
to elucidate the influence of the zépo: on the state of the yvx7 is due 
to the fact that the voice depends on the breath (rveua), with which 
our author, as does the author of Hepi é86oud5wv, 13, intimately associ- 
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ates yux7 (cp. c. 25). If any one is inclined to despise him because 
his yux7 is associated now with omépya, now with the éudurov Bepysv, 
now with wvedua, let him reflect on the complexity of the concept pux7 
in the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, and let him try to disso- 
ciate the complex group of concepts combined in the Stoic vois. 


TIEPI AIAITH2 T 


71 (6, 610 L.) dxoin yap dv ENOn amdxpiots Kal Srov av Kparhon, 
TovTo évoonoer. 

The MSS. have éxoin or éxoia. © has dxou for érov and wocoroincev 
for évdoncer. At both these latter points © is clearly right, as the 
parallel sentence, c. 73 (6, 612 L.) oxy ay pay %) mAnopory, Tobro 
dtadeiper, sufficiently proves. Ermerins took évéoncev as transitive 
and so thought to retain it. The variants éxoin and éxoia are prob- 
ably due to conflation of éxy and éxa. We should read oxy yap av 
On <> amroxprots kal Sxouv av Kpatnoy, TodTO évocoToincer. 


TIEPI AIAITHZ A 


88 (6, 642 L.) bray 5é mpds Tas tuepwas mpnkias brevavriwra Ta 
ira Kal eyyivnrar wept abréewy 7) waxn 7} vikn, TodTO onuaiver Tapa- 
xv & TH coparr. Kal fy per ioxuph 7G, ioxupov 76 Kaxdv, qv 6é dabdn, 
aabeveorepov. 

Interest centers in 7) waxy 7 vicn, which is the reading of ©, except 
that vixn stands without accent. Littré defends this text, saying that 
vikn answers to ioxupy, waxn to datdAyn. This conclusion is hard to 
accept, and Ermerins cut the knot by reading simply paxn for 7 
Haxn 7} vinn. The readings of the other MSS. show various attempts to 
solve the puzzle, but make it plain that »xn must somehow represent 
the true reading. There are two possibilities, between which it is diffi- 
cult to decide: (a) our author may have written # waxn 4 vetxea, when 
veikn came into the text by some careless scribe, and vixn resulted by 
itacism: in this case isxvpa (6) might be meant for a plural due 
to veixea; or (b) our author may have written 4 uaxn 4 velxn, intending 
veixn to be taken as feminine singular. Of the scant evidence for 
veixn, fem., only Heath’s veixns (for MSS. vixys), in Aesch., Agam., 
1378, accepted by many editors, and the mention of the form in E. M. 
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appear to be left; for the epigram in Paus., 5, 2, 5 is equivocal, and 
Diels reads Nixns in Timon, fr. 21, 2, while most editors reject Her- 
mann’s veixns (for MSS. vixys) in Aesch., Eum., 903. That one or the 
other form stood here seems to me certain; for we thus obtain the 
proper contrast, waxn answering to ioxupn, veixea (or veixn) to davdn. 


TIEPI [TYNAIKEIHZ #TZIOZ 


i (7, 312 L.) wept 5€ ris yuvateins dios Kal voonudtwv Trade Neyo: 
wadtoTa pév 76 Oetov ev Totow avOpwro.ot aitiov efvar: ererra ai pores 
Tay yuvatkGv Kai xpovat. 

Littré, 8, 527 sq., has discussed this remark at length, and has sought 
to connect it with the beginning of Iep! rapSeviwy (8, 466 L.) and thus 
to bring the doctrine into harmony with that of Iepi ipfs voboov and 
Tlepi dépwy v6drwv rérwv. In all these matters he was, I believe, quite 
in the wrong. There is, I conceive, no relation between 76 @etov, as 
here intended, and the cosmological principles referred to in [epi rap- 
deviwv. Of that passage we shall have more to say in its place. That 
there should be different points of view represented in so composite 
a body of literature as the collection of ancient medical treatises 
handed down to us as the works of Hippocrates, is no longer a matter 
for wonderment. Littré himself probably did more than any one 
other scholar to make this a thing of common knowledge. Alongside 
the scant courtesy shown to the votaries of religion in Ilepi ips votoou 
we have the pious genuflexions of Ilep! evox nuootvns, 6 (9, 234 L.). So 
too Hpoyrworixov, 1 (2, 112 L.) runs directly counter to Ilepi ips vot- 
gov, 2 (6, 364.8q.L.). As for our passage from Ilepi yuvarkeins piovos, the 
obvious meaning of the words is also that intended by the writer. He 
recognizes that divine agency brings about many, even the most im- 
portant things. How they are brought about he does not pause to 
inquire,—at any rate, not to inform us. But for him, a man of 
science, science, which alone is his present concern, has nothing to do 
with these; therefore he passes abruptly on to matters which lie 
within its province. Possibly the author may have been of the number 
of those who, like Socrates, held that the limits of man’s art and in- 
telligence are closely drawn and sharply defined, and that the wise 
man will cultivate his garden and commit the rest to the gods. At 
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all events, one is reminded by his statement of certain expressions 
purporting to represent the Socratic turn of thought, such as Xen., 
Mem., 1, 3, 5, Avairn 6é rqv re Puxny éraisevoe kal 76 cya, F Xpwpevos 
dy ris, el wh Te datudnov ein, Oappadews kal dodhadas didyou, and Equit., 
11, 13. There is also a passage in Ilpoppyrixdy B, 8 (9, 26 L.) which 
seems at least to hint that beyond the range of man’s art —though 
of course the writer is concerned solely with that — there lies the pos- 
sibility of divine intervention: epi 5é€ rodaypwvrwy Tade- Saou pev 
yépovres 7} epi Totow apOpocw éemimwpwpara Exovow, } Tpdwov Tadal- 
Twpov Gat, Korias Enpas exovres, ovTor wey wavres AbbvaTor brycées yive- 
cba dvOpwrivy TEXVN, Boor ey olda+ ... batts dé véos éoTi Kai Audi Totow 
apOpoow odmw eritwpwpara Exe, ... ovTos by intpod yvmpnv exovTos 
émituxav bys dv yévorro. I may add that Littré, besides being at 
fault in his apprehension of our passage, was mistaken also in his 
interpretation of Ilepi ips vovcov, 2 (6, 364 L.) diow 5é todTo Kal 
mpopacw ard Tabrod TO Oetov yivecOar ad’ Stov Kal TadXa TavTa. He 
failed to see — what is obvious from the context — that rodzo is to be 
taken with 76 Oetov, and that one must supply from the foregoing sen- 
tence éxe to govern diow Kai rpdpacvw, the infinitive yiveoOa depend- 
ing on diow <éxe>, as it might on wéguxey. Fuchs, though apparently 
somewhat uncertain about the syntax, correctly renders the thought. 


2 (7, 314 L.) Kal eviows mpocberots xphnobw. 

Here, apparently, all the MSS. show évious. The author is, however, 
prescribing the treatment in every detail, and nowhere else does he 
use so general terms. In fact, general rather than specific directions 
are extremely rare in the Corpus. I have noted but three other in- 
stances — all in Ilepi 6y10s — which may be worthy of remark: c. 4 
(9, 156 L.), where Sichel reads ré7e 5€ xp Tur Trav bypdv dappaKwr, 
bray 5é 76 alwa amoppuf, xp} Siaxpiew Tw evaiww (Ermerins introduces 
his own conjecture évaiuw rwi) dappdaxw. c. 9 (9, 160 L.) pebuaros dé 
Mh exovros, wera yé rov (rod Ermerins) pod riv brédeubw Evudeper 
movéecOar. Even these exceptional instances of rather general direc- 
tions are somewhat uncertain. Possibly this fact had its influence 
with Ermerins, who in our passage simply omitted évious (“‘ Equidem 
éviois abiicio””). This accords with his practice of omitting almost 
anything which causes difficulty: an easy remedy, but one hardly 
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to be commended. In our treatise, and in the other gynecological 
treatises of the Corpus, woolen bandages and applications are pre- 
scribed on almost every page. I therefore suggest that we read 
épious or elpiows for éviois. The two forms are so constantly confused 
in the MSS. that I prefer to leave the choice between épios and 
eipious to others. 


TIEPI OKTAMHNOYT 


12 (7, 458 L.) &aora yap xwpiferar pérovTa Kata Tas avAdoxias: 
Kparioreber 6€ TA TO HAL EvvtTpodwrara. 

The meaning of these words has, so far as I know, been missed by 
all the interpreters. It depends on that of ovA)oxias (an amaé eipy- 
pevov), and of éuvrpodwrara. As a matter of fact, the sentence is 
somewhat uncalled for, and has no immediate connection with em- 
bryology, but was suggested by the reference to excrement at the 
close of the preceding sentence. When anything passes off from the 
body, in which it was combined with others in physiological com- 
pounds, it is resolved into its elements, which tend to reunite each 
with itsown kind. This is the meaning of the first clause, and so it 
was obviously understood by the Schol. Galen.: cuddoxias, aOpoi- 
ocpuaras } peradopa amd Trav eis robs Ndxous guverAcypevwv. The thought, 
a commonplace in the Corpus, I have abundantly illustrated in my 
essay On Certain Fragments of the Pre-Socratics (Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. XLVIII), p. 726 sq. As 
to the last clause, the author means only that the warm element 
(fire) is the best. This also is a commonplace in early Greek thought, 
for which see Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen, p. 134 sq. 
Compare in particular Hipp., [epi éBdouddwy, cc. 6 and 15. Here 
£byrpodos is practically equivalent to ovyyerns. 


TIEPI ®YZIOZ2 MWAIAIOT 


18 (7, 502 L.) aomep Udare emi rparéfns. 

It is often said of the Greeks that they were over much inclined to 
theorize. It is true that they were keen to “ explain” everything, 
and that in their efforts they displayed a great fertility in the inven- 
tion of hypotheses; but the reproach implied in the oft-repeated re- 
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mark applies to the Greeks no more than to modern representatives 
of science, who have merely ignored their debt to the past and hence 
count themselves superior. All science rests upon observed facts, 
which it attempts to explain by applying to the interpretation of them 
principles which are conceived to underly observed facts in another 
and supposedly related field. So much is common to all science, 
ancient and modern alike. What distinguishes modern from ancient 
science is only the clarified vision which has served to define more 
accurately the facts really observed and to limit the spheres within 
which one may safely reason from analogy. Little by little the gaps 
of human knowledge have been narrowed by intercalating sciences 
with their appropriate facts and principles, and with the multi- 
plication of sciences has come a corresponding consciousness that 
empirical principles can be safely applied, even tentatively, only to 
closely related facts. The natural, and indeed under the circumstances 
inevitable, failure of the Greeks in the dawn of science to observe these 
necessary limitations to analogical reasoning, gives to their science, 
when compared with that of to-day, the appearance of wild and some- 
what irresponsible speculation. The impression of empty theorizing 
is aggravated by another characteristic of the Greeks, which appears 
most markedly in their literature. I refer to their reticences, imposed 
upon their artists by a natural and highly cultivated esthetic sensi- 
bility. They prefer to give us a finished product in which there shall 
remain as few traces as possible of the ‘“ accidents ” of production. 
All the scaffolding, all the mechanical devices employed in the erec- 
tion of their symmetrical structures are removed, and they stand forth 
as eternally existent types, mysteriously let down from heaven. Occa- 
sionally an uncompleted structure, a half-finished statue, or the 
Athenian Propylaea, will disclose what Greek art, left to perfect its 
work, would have concealed with preternatural honte. So too Greek 
philosophers, in depicting the sublimest of all works of art, the Kos- 
mos, might naturally reveal its laws and principles of operation, but 
they generally concealed the stages by which they mounted to an 
apprehension of them. Above all, they rarely mentioned the homely 
facts of observation which suggested their theories. Hence many, 
who possess little knowledge either of human life or of the operations 
of the human mind, have been misled into the indefensible error of 
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supposing that the Greeks by some mysterious process created their 
views of the world out of their inner consciousness without a 70d o7& 
in the realm of fact. Fortunately for us there has survived a mass of 
early writings which for the most part does not deserve the name 
of literature, because it was not wholly subjected to the principles of 
esthetic composition. In the Hippocratic treatises more than any- 
where else we find revealed the observations in detail upon which the 
generalizations and inferences of Greek science were erected. In 
the interest of science and of the history of human thought it is of 
the greatest importance that we note these observations and the uses 
to which they were put in the explanation of other phenomena. 

One of these precious observations is referred to in the words we 
have cited. The Greeks were well aware that water tends to seek a 
level. When they wished to characterize a world utterly topsy-turvy, 
in which everything was at cross-purposes and nature was violated, 
they quoted or alluded by preference to the words of Euripides, 

Gvw worapav lepav xwpotor raya: 

kal dixa kal wavra wadw orpéperat. 
Hippocrates refers repeatedly to this fact, Ilepi piovos madiov, 24, 25 
(7, 522 L.), 22 (7, 514 L.); Hept puoewr, 14 (6, 112 L.); Tept roman 
tev Kata avOpwrov, 9 (6, 292 L.). But there was another homely 
observation which ran counter to this. 

Water may often be seen standing in considerable globules on a 
table or other plane surface at a height above the surrounding level 
without beginning to flow. So far as I know, the Greeks were not 
aware of the fact of surface tension in liquids by which science 
now explains this phenomenon and the related one of bubbles. They 
did know, however, that if one moistens the surface next to the up- 
standing globules, they will flow off. Once the flow is started, the 
water will continue to flow down hill. Other references to this prin- 
ciple occur in Hippocrates: Ilept rérwy r&v xard dvOpwror, 9 (6, 292 
L.), for which see above, p. 146 sq.; Ilepi piovos rasdiov, 21 (7, 512 L.) 
kal dxdray adiknras és Tas wnrpas, idenv toxer ToD yadakTos, Kal TO matdiov 
dm’ abrod éravpioxerat dALyov, of 5€ wafol dexduevor Td Yada delpovrat 
TmuyswAdpevor’ Kal oxdray Tey, APXis Knows Toyevouevns, Xwpéer 7d 
yéda és rods ators robrous, fv Ondatn. exer yap obrw: Andhafopévow 
roty patoty edpowrepa vyiverae Ta PdéBia és Tos patols: evpowrepa dé 
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yevoueva, dd Tis KouNins EXkovra TO TLapov, Tory pafoty dradiddacr. Here, 
however, the principle is somewhat obscured by being combined with 
that of és. In Iepi votowv A, 50 (7, 588 L.) 76 éi rparétns tdwp is 
connected with the observation of the stoppage of a liquid’s flow from 
a narrow-necked flask inverted upright. There is probably an allusion 
to the principle in Tuvaikeiwy A, 16 (8, 54 L.) pds yap 76 Kivebpevov pidéer 
iéva and in other passages where x.vetoOax occurs in the gynecological 
treatises. Ilept diowos masdiov, 30 (7, 538 L.) werd dé radra Vdpwy ep- 
XEeTat aiparwons ard Te THS Kebadys Kal Tob GAdNov awuaTos, aroKpWels 
bard Bins Te Kal wévouv Kal Oépuns, Kal dddv apnynoato TH TV AoXiwy Ka- 
Oapoe ... Kal ot re wafol Kal TaAAG pEeAEa OKOoa UYpoTEpA EoTL, KaTAppy- 
yrurat TOv yuvaik@v, hkioTa wey & TH TpaTw TOKw, EreiTa JE, ws av 
TAELOVUY TreipewVTaL TOKWY, ETL MAaANOY KaTappHyvUTaL SrakevouuEevwy TOV 
prcBGv bro ris Kafdpows Tov Aoxiwv. In this passage I suspect that 
we should read 6éév don yhoaro, as in other similar instances. Another 
observation, which ran counter to the principle that liquids tend to 
flow down hill, that of capillarity, was doubtless known to the Greeks. 
This they must have known from their experience with lamps. 
Gomperz, Philol. LXX, p. 221, sees the first recognition of it in 
Hippocr., epi dpxains inrpixfs, 23. He refers, of course, to c. 22. 
The attraction of wool for moisture and the capacity of loose masses of 
wool to hold larger quantities of it than tightly woven woolen fabrics 
were well known to the Greeks, as appears from Ilepl yuvacxeiwy A, 1 
(8, 12 L.) and Ilepi ddéwv, 16 (8, 572 L.); but these references ap- 
parently apply to the attraction of moisture from the air, as does 
Lucretius, 1, 305; 6, 470 sq; 6, 616 sq. 


27 (7, 528 L.) fv 5€ ris Bobdnra evvoeiv ra AnOera dudl Tobrwv é€ 
apxis és rédos, ebpnoe tiv diow Tacay wapardnoinv eotoay Trav TE 
& THs ys duvopevwy kal trav &€ dvOpdrwv. 

Littré and Ermerins have, I believe, wrongly punctuated and inter- 
preted this passage; for the phrase é dpyfjs és rédos belongs not to the 
preceding clause, but to the following, serving indeed to enforce racav. 
Cp. c. 29 (7, 530 L.) déde txovoay ehphoes racav péxprs és Tedos. It seems 
obvious also that é before dvOpm wv was erroneously added by a scribe 
out of deference to é 7s yfjs. A careful reader would note this even 
if he did not know that for rév [&€] av@pemwv there was a variant read- 
ing, preserved in Cé, ri avOpwrivny tow. 
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28 (7, 528 L.) Kal obk orw adrpexein Kptvar. 
Ermerins saw, as did I, that we must read arpexeép. 


30 (7,534 L.) rodro 5é fv del yiveror, ev pioe kal & yéver unTpgov 
ody éoTw. 

Littré and Ermerins agree in placing the comma after yiveror. It 
should be placed after yéve.. Littré renders, ‘‘s’il en est constamment 
ainsi, cette condition leur est originelle, naturellement et specialement.” 
He refers to Ilepi votowv A, 34 (7, 546 L.) obey érepov érépw Edu, Ste pw 
ovyyeves. The parallel is germane, but the translation is wrong. Fuchs 
is more nearly right: “‘Kommt das immer vor, in Natur und Ge- 
schlecht, so ist es von der Miitter vererbt.’’ But Fuchs, like his pred- 
ecessors, errs in regard to the meaning of & d¢ice kal & yeve. One 
who studies attentively the extremely varied use of g¢iots in Hippo- 
crates, which baffled even Galen, will readily understand why our 
author added kal év yéver. The whole phrase is another instance of 
the common defining éy 6ca dvoty, which I have elsewhere illustrated 
(On Anaximander, Class. Philol., VII, p. 212 sq.) by the locutions apx7 
kal orovxetov, apx) Kal myn, apxy Kal pita. As dpxn had a great 
variety of meanings, which it might be desirable for the sake of 
clearness to differentiate by the addition of more specific synonyms, 
so diets had, among a multitude of other meanings, that also of family 
or stock, which our author distinguishes by adding kai & yéver. That 
weakness or disease may be inherited was a common opinion among 
Greek physicians; cp. Ilepi ipis votcov, 2 (6, 364 L.) &pxerar 6é (sc. 
epilepsy) @omep xal T&dXa, vovojpara KaTd yévos. In saying untpgov 
odiv éorwy our author appears to express the belief that a female defect 
may be handed down from parent to offspring by matriherital trans- 
mission only, excluding the operation of atavism in the male line. 
This belief is hardly reconcilable with that of the author of Hepi 
dvairns, which assumes that male and female contributions are derived 
from both parents. 


TEPI NOTZQN A 


32 (7, 542 L.) dropavéw 6é Skws ev Exdory TovTéwy Ta deGv Kai Teiw 
kat doow ev TO chmare yiverat, kal bad TovTov vocéover, Kal bre at 
vovoot KpivovTar év Thor Tepioofow juépyot, Kal tives dpxat rev vob- 
owv eiai, Kal dkota altéwy éxdorn ev TH cMpaTe Epyacuevyn THY vovcov 
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éraye, Kai bd TO abTo piyos muper&des yiverat, Kal dia Ti TO Tip em- 
mwimre. pet’ abdro. 

This passage is utterly corrupt, as is shown by comparison with 
c. 53 (7, 594 L.). In order to save space I will give it as I think it 
should be printed. The corrections here proposed were all found 
independently, when on comparing Ermerins I learned that he had 
anticipated me at five points. 

aropavew Sé Skws éxaorn Tov ibeGy Kai rdw Kai EXdoowy & TE 
ompare yiverat, kai bm’ Brov vooéover, Kal <i> Tt ai vodcor KpivovTat 
év Thot Twepicojow huépyor, kal <ai> rues <ai> dpxal trav vobowr cist, 
kal 6xota alréwy éekdoTn & TH TwMaTL Epyacapern THY vodoov éeTayeL, 
kal tn’ brov TO piyos TO wuper&bes yiverat, kal dudTe 7d Tip éraorinre 
per’ aro. 

Corresponding changes are to be made here and there in c. 53. 
They have for the most part been anticipated by Ermerins. 


34 (7, 548 L.) avayxny obv rQ5e rpoonyayounr, bri ard TGV BowuaTwv 
kal T@v woTay és THv KowNiny xwpedvTwy Eke TO THua Kara Tas TYAS, 
Gs @pvouaca, 4 duoin ixuds Tiv dpoinv dia prEBGr. 

I would not alter the text, except that I should read 61a <ré»> 
deBGv, because the process is general throughout the body. But 
Littré and Fuchs have erred in regard to the meaning of xara ras 
wnyas, the former rendering “aux sources,” the latter “in die Quel- 
len.” Ermerins also misses the true meaning of the text. Having 
discussed these ryyai in my article On Anaximander, I may here con- 
fine myself to the remark that xara ras myyas here means “ according 
to their respective reservoirs,” anticipating the distributive expression 
which immediately follows, 7) éuoin rv 6uoinv. Each reservoir, having 
its specific contents, attracts its own appropriate humor. This lo- 
cution might be illustrated with scores of examples from the Corpus: 
one near at hand will serve instar plurium, c. 32 (7, 542 L.) xara rovs 
toxjas, which Littré and Fuchs have not failed to understand. 


35 (7, 550 L.) fv 6 és 76 cpa adixnrat, Keloe of euxrar TH AAD 
ixpade. 

Here of may be nothing more than a rather pointless reference 
to the patient, such as occurs not unfrequently in this treatise; but I 
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suspect that of arose from OI written as a correction above CE in 
xetoe and that we should therefore write xet@, as in c. 37 (7, 554 L.) 
KeiO. 6€ ployerar TH ay ixwadi, and inc. 50, quoted below. I find 
that Ermerins also reads et. 


¢ 


50 (7, 582 L.) kal 4 radarwpin 5€ Tovdroyv epyaterar: dxoray yap 
of GvOpwro. Tadatwpewow, otow av padiora ToD aiparos TadaiTw- 
pin f, Ket. ornpiferar. 

Here Ermerins has suggested twi7d for rovodrov, which had occurred 
also to me. But there is probably another corruption in the sen- 
tence; for I think we should clearly read 6 for oiow, corresponding 
to KetO. 


51 (7, 586 L.) mpiv 5€ rapaxOfvar ovx exer exxwpeery Td TAelov Tod 
bypod, GAN’ dvw Kal KaTw eihéeTar pEeulypEevoy TH GNAW byp@: Tarra 
yap wAnped tot: ey 6€ TH Tapaxf Kevotrar: Kevodrar dé Tu Erepov éré- 
pov waddov, Kal TO wrelov édv xwploy KaTioxe. 

The last clause has made trouble. Littré renders, “et l’endroit qui 
est plein garde”; Ermerins, “ quodque copia superat, loco contine- 
tur’; Fuchs, ‘“ und die angefiillte Stelle behdlt was sie hat.’”’ The 
rendering of Ermerins is of course impossible, those of Littré and Fuchs 
are hardly in keeping with the thought. It seems to me that m)etov 
(whether we read w\etov or wdéov) here is the same as in the first 
clause, being the comparative. It answers to wéAdov, and one may 
raise the question whether it is better to read édv or <xev>edv. The 
author appears to mean that in the process of churning, which sep- 
arates the humors, there arise empty receptacles of varying size, 
and the larger receptacle retains the diseased (arerrov, unmixed) 
humor. 


52 (7, 590 L.) viv 5é Epew ra ek Tod obpavod, iv dveriTidea yernTrat 
oivra & TO cwpartt, Tiva épyaterae Kal dkoTay KpaTén &Y TH oHMaTL 
Tod vypod. 

It is obvious that divra (v.1. diva) is corrupt. The context clearly 
indicates what the writer intended; for he is speaking of the delete- 
rious effects of cold on the system. We should doubtless read yixea 
for ¢ivra. I should place a period after otpavod, and a comma 
after épyaterac. 
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55 (7, 600 L.) domep éb’ Warr uy KadapS rapaxOevre ev Kiduce f ev 
XaNK@ kal Karacravre broordOun ads yiverar &v TS péow, oTw Kai 
év tH Kbore amd TOD ovpov, wh} KaDapod édvros- Kal ok éoupéerat, are 
év T@ Koinw éodoa, Kai wdduoTa GAS ywouern bd ddivns ob diépxXerat 
dua THs obphovos. 

I do not think it likely that our author wrote &dus yivera and adjs 
ywopévn side by side: it should be either &Acs or &djs in both clauses, 
probably the latter. In such matters our MSS. do not help us. 
Then, in view of the close parallelism in the comparison, it is hard to 
accept é$’ Udare beside ad rod ovpov. The dative prevents us from 
changing éwi to 476, but éwi cannot be taken as referring to place, 
and it is unlikely that it means “in the case of.” I think it probable 
that we should read &omep b¢’ dart. . . brooT abun yiverar, giving the 
same point of view at least as a6 rod otpov. For br6 ddtvns EI J K 
have té divns, which seems certainly correct; for bd ddbvns, prae 
dolore, is hardly in place. The reasons why the stone does not pass 
off have already been sufficiently expressed in dre & Koidw éodoa, 
which refers to the bottom of the bladder, and in cai wadcora ad7js 
ywouévn, which alludes to its solid massiveness; 16d ddbvys seems to 
be a deliberate ‘‘emendation” by one who knew the excruciating 
pains of the disease. But b76 divns is wanted to complete the sense of 
adjs yevouévn, for it is the revolution of the urine in the churning 
motion produced in the bladder that creates the solid mass of the 
stone. There is good evidence to prove that when a compound was 
stirred in a dish or cup the favorite method, in ancient times as now, 
was to produce a revolution in its contents. Heraclitus, fr. 125 Diels, 
says kal 6 kukewy duiorarar <u> Kivovpevos, and Theophrastus, de Ver- 
tigine, 9 sq., notes that this implies a 6ivy. Hippocrates, speaking 
of the same disease of the bladder, epi dépwv béarwr rorwv, g (2, 38 
L.) says éxécwy pev 4 Te Kotdin edpods Te Kal Hyinpn éore Kal  KboTis 
pH Tuper@dns pndé 6 oTouaxos THs KLoTLOS GUMTEeppaKTaL Ninv, OUTOL meV 
dvoupedor pyidiws, kal ev TH KboTe ovdév avoTpédeTar. dKdowv bé av F 
Kouhin Tuper@ons f, avecykn kal rhv Kbotw TwbTd wacxew. OKoTaY yap 
OeppavO padrov THs dias, edreyunvey abrijs 6 arduaxos. dxdray 5é 
tadra 740n, 76 odpov odx adinow, add’ & éwuTH ovveer kai ovykale. 
kal 76 wey NewTdTaTOv abrod dmoxpiverat Kal 7d KaBapwrarov Sue Kal 
eEoupetrar, TO 5€ maxdbrarov Kal Bodwdéorarov ovaTpéederar Kal oupmTh- 
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yeura. <xal> 7O wey TpGrov puKpov, Ereara dé pwetov yiverar. Kudwwbev- 
pevov yap bro Tod obpov, 6 TL Gv ouviorntar Taxb, ovvapydfer mpds 
éwuTd Kal otrws abgerai Te kal mwpodrar. Here the reference to a divn 
is unmistakable. In Iepi dbavos rasdiov 17 (7, 496 sq. L.) the dvaxdopnors 
of the embryo by the action of the rvedua is described, and the proc- 
ess is illustrated by an experiment in which the experimenter inserts 
a tube into a bladder and then, introducing water and various solids, 
blows into the tube, producing a revolution of the contents. First 
there ensues a general mixture and then a segregation of like to like 
in the various solids, arranged in the order of their density, the 
heaviest at the center. The process agrees precisely with that de- 
scribed by Theophrastus, de Vertigine, 10, and with that assumed by 
the early cosmologists in the dvaxdcunots of the universe. It was just 
such observations which led the philosophers to lay so much stress 
on the divy as the essential cosmic process. 


TIEPI WAPOENION 


t (8, 466 L.) dpxh pou ris EvvPeovos Tv aievyevéwy intpiKfs: ov yap 
duvarov T&v vovonudturv Thy plow yvavar, 6 wep eoTe THs Texvns ekev- 
pelv, Hv wh yrQ Thy & TH dpepel Kata THv apxHv, cE Hs SrexplOn. 

Of the variants it is hardly necessary to speak; the text tradition 
is fairly clear, except that C has venyevewy for alevyeviww and wéper for 
éwepet, both of which readings are clearly wrong. Ermerins inserts 
<amd> before r&v aievyevéwy and reads yv@ tis aibriv & TG pepe. With 
the exception of rs, no one will favor his additions. His rendering 
clearly shows that he had no notion of what the writer intended to say. 

Littré (8, 527 sq.) has discussed this passage at length. Only one 
point that he makes is good, — to wit, that inrpixjs cannot be taken 
as agreeing with fvrBécws. He proposes to connect ray aievyevewy 
with £vvOéows, which, as we shall presently see, is a mistake. 

The first point to determine is the extent of the introductory clause. 
To do this one needs only to compare a number of such beginnings, 
which I collected in my essay On Certain Fragments of the Pre-Socra- 
tics (Proceedings of the American Academy of Aris and Sciences, 
XLVIID), p. 732 sq. The following examples will suffice: Iepi romuv 
rév Kara &vOpwrov, 2 (6, 278 L.) dicts Tod owparos, Apx7 TOD y intpuh 
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Noyou. Tlepi réxvns, 4 (6, 6 L.) dori pev ody por dpxt Tod Adyou, 7 Kal 
duodoynOhoerat mapa maow. Ion of Chios, fr. 1 (Diels, Vorsokr.’, I, 
286, 24) apx7 5€ yor TOD NOyou: révTa Tpia Kal oddéy TEOV Ff EXaccoy 
tobrwy t&v tpiav. These parallels show that our author began thus: 
apxn poe Tis EvvBéoros. 

More difficult is the second clause ray aievyevewy inrpixfjs. That 
intpuxijs = inrpiucfis réxvns might indeed be readily guessed, but is 
made certain by the clause 8 rép orev rijs réxvns ékevpeiv; for the writer 
would not have said 7ijs réxvys if he had not previously stated of what 
art he was speaking. It is easy also to see that there is a lacuna in 
the clause, but he would be a rash man who attempted with perfect 
assurance to fill it. The parallels above cited predispose one to the 
belief that the lacuna is not long; for they suggest that the second 
clause was probably not much longer than the first and was quite 
as laconic. Perhaps he may have written ray aievyevéiwn <yvaors 
Ths> inrpixys or T&v alievyevewy <plow eidevat ris> inrpixfs. “It is the 
business of medicine to have a knowledge of the eternal.” Such sen- 
tences are of course of frequent occurrence, as e. g. Arist. Poet. 1456> 
10 & éorw elbévar ris broxpurixyjs. Of course there are innumerable 
possibilities. Thus one thinks of Ilepi inrpod, 4 (9, 208 L.) gore 5€ 
oixein éwideots THs intpuxfs, which would justify one in adding oixein or 
oixetov in the supplements above proposed. 

But what are 74 aievyevéa ? That the phrase is equivalent to ra beta 
is in itself probable and supported by Plato, Symp., 206 E éru devyeves 
gore kai GBdvarov ws OvnT@ } yevvnors and Legg., 773 E xph rijs devyevods 
(= dynpw) dioews dvréxeOar TS Tatdas radv xaradelrovra del TG 
Oe banpéras av0’ abrod mwapadiovar. At the mention of 7a Ota one 
thinks at once of the heavenly bodies, which the Greeks called ra 
Geta kar’ éoxnv, cp. Plato, Apol., 26 C sq., etc. If this were our au- 
thor’s meaning, we should have a parallel to epi dépwv sddrwv rérwv, 
2 (2,14 L.). An even more striking parallel would be the noble 
passage in Arist., Pari. Animal., A5, 644% 22 sq. But we must not 
forget that our author has given a reason for asserting the claim of 
medicine to the science of 7a Oeta. “‘For,’’ says he, “it is impossible 
to know the nature of diseases, which it is the business of medicine 
to discover, unless one know the nature of things in their primal 
state of aggregation, out of which they were segregated.” It can 
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hardly be doubted that in ri & 76 dyepet <piow> he refers to what he 
has previously called ra aievyevea. To me it seems certain that he 
refers to what we call the elements. We know that Empedocles spoke 
of them as “gods,” giving to each a divine name, and calling them 
immortal, fr. 35, 14 Diels, ata dé Ovijr’ ébvovro, Ta mpiv uddov d04var’ 
elvat, wpa Te Ta mpiv Axpnta, duadddéavra KedebOous. By tiv & 7G 
épepet <piow> our author meant the same as if he had said riv duepf 
gtow, a locution for which examples are given in Diels, Vorsokr.®, 
I, 309, 6 adnot., and in my essay On Certain Fragments of the Pre- 
Socratics, p. 729 sq. If he was really thinking of Empedocles, he 
probably had in mind the complete mixture of the elements in the 
ogaipos, out of which, by the action of Ne?xos, the elements were 
segregated. He would then have regarded the odatpos as absolutely, 
or at least as relatively to the present world, the beginning. He 
may, however, have had in mind the dxpiros (or &kpyros ?) xdcpos of 
Tlepi éBdouddwv, 2. See Roscher, Die hippokratische Schrift von der 
Siebenzahl, pp. 6 and 131. In any case, it would appear certain that 
he was of the number of those whom the writer of Ilepi dpyains 
inrpuxjjs, 20 (1, 620 L.), so sharply assailed, Néyouor 5é reves inrpol kai 
aopiorat, ws ok ein duvards inrpuxny eidévar Sots py oldev, 6 TL éoTw 
avOpwros Kal Srrws Eyevero Tpatov Kai 6rdbev auverayn e& apxijs. 


TIEPI ANATOMHZ 


(8, 538 L.) védpor 5€ dpovopvepol, THY xpoiny 5é evadiyKor phdovoww 
amd 5€ TouTéwy dxeTol cKkadnvoedées akpny Kopudyy KboTis KElvTaL. . 
Kal Ta pev 8 dvd péoov rds dias éxoounOn. 

There are, I believe, two corruptions in this passage. I do not 
understand d&xpnv kopudiy ... Ketyrar, and a&kpnv seems to be unneces- 
sary. I suspect that we should read a&xpu és rHv Kopudiy . . . TeivovTar. 
Again, in the last clause, ra pev &... dios exoounOy is, I think, 
impossible. Here C has éxécyer, doubtless a mistake for éxdounoer. 
But édcpunoer is clearly an ancient conjecture proposed to clear up a 
difficulty, which Ermerins tried to meet by writing gio. exoounOn. 
Neither remedy is satisfactory, because there is no call in the con- 
text for diois in any form. But this is not all. The phrase ava péoov 
évrds is highly suspicious. The remedy seems to be easy, for évrds 
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gtois is obviously the seat of the difficulty, and we should read xai 
Ta wev 8 dvd péoov evtodbidta exoounOn. The word érocGidta else- 
where occurs but once, I believe, in Hippocrates, Tepi apédpwv, 230 
(8, 440 L.), though it is not so rare in later Greek. 


TIEPI AAENOQN 


Diels, Uber einen neuen Versuch, die Echtheit einiger Hippokra- 
tischen Schriften nachzuweisen, p. 1153 sq., adduces evidence from the 
use of dual forms, from which he concludes that this brief treatise is 
an Alexandrine forgery. Various other arguments against its early 
date have at different times been advanced, drawn chiefly from its 
want of attestation and from certain points of its physiological teach- 
ings. Some of these considerations appear to me to be strongly in 
favor of Diels’ view. I will add a few others which have not, to my 
knowledge, been hitherto urged. Diels draws attention to the form 
ovarow and the straining after effect in 60’ éordv xaxia. To these 
examples let me add c. 17 (8, 574 L.) rotor kupiows Tod cdaparos, Kapdin, 
mvebpov. and c. 7 (8, 562 L.) émjy 5é avq thy e\Ew, where rhy Aku is 
equivalent to rd édxéuevov, a usage without parallel in Hippocrates, 
but not unexampled in later Greek. (Cp. Oepareinv, Tepi xapdins, 3 
(9, 82 L.), below p. 188.) Inc. 9 (8, 564 L.) airy réica dravaicipotra 
ixéhyn ris mpdcbey, we might be inclined to propose rj gumpoober, but 
the somewhat rare dative is probably only one more indication of 
the author’s conscious archaizing. Iam not sure that the use of 
révos in c. 15 (8, 570 L.) is not .a Stoic reminiscence, which possibility 
receives a certain color of probability from the insistence on teleology 
of a sort not elsewhere represented in Hippocrates, but wholly in 
the manner of the Stoics and Galen. Compare c. 7 (8, 560 L.) xpein 
tounde KTA. C. 4 (8, 558L.) 4 yap plows rovéer Gdévas Kal Tpixas- dudw 
Xpéos TwiTS AapBavover. c. 8 (8, 562 L.) ra 8’ abré of Soxéer mapéexerv 
ayaa, Kat xaxd. c. 17 (8, 574 L.) dyaba dé Exover Totow eurpoober duora. 


2 (8, 556 L.) rovéovar 5é ob Kapa, GANG TS AAW odpart, erhv To- 
vewor 6€, f dt’ idinv vodcov: madpa 5€ kal 7 cwpate Evurovéovow. 

That this passage is corrupt is obvious. The remedies proposed 
are unsatisfactory. I think it probable that we should read: zovéovet 
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6€ ob Kapta Xabrai>, dAAa TO GAAW GapaTt, erhv Tovéwol ye, <EvuTO- 
péovot waddov> % du’ lbinv vodcov: radpa dé kal T}<aAAW? Gwpare EvuTro- 
véovowv. Here the rare poetical adverb zafpa also deserved notice. 


10 (8, 564 L.) 4 Kepady kal airy ras ddévas exe, Tov &yKépadov 
ixeNov ddeve> éyxéhados yap Kal Aevxds Kai Yadapds, Skws ep Kal 
ddéves, Kal Taita ayaba Tijow dbéor moved TH Kepadjy éotoav, dua Ta 
elpnuéva mol, Tiuwpewy 6 &yKépados amootepéer THY bypacinv Kal emt 
tas éoxatids tw dmooréANer TO TAEOY ATO THY podyv. 

Here we should read xai atv, as Ermerins also has seen, and pos- 
sibly twas ddévas. Doubtless we should read also éxws ep kai <ai> 
&ééves, and place a period or colon after rovet. After xepadyv we must 
supply <iypiyv> and probably omit a6 before r&v fody. Our author 
shares the word éoxaru) with the writer of Tep! xapédins, 4 (9, 82 L.). 
The two treatises have other things also in common; see below, 
p. 189, where reference will be made to our passage. 


TEP] ZAPKQN 


1 (8, 584. L.) ey Ta expe TOU Aéyou TobToU KoW;or yrwupor xpeopaL 
érépwy Te TOV Eurpoober, aTap Kal éuewvTod: avaryKaiws yap exer Kou 
apxiv brobecOat Tit yuopnor Bovdouevoy Evvbetvar Tov Noyov TOvde TeEpi 
THs TEXYNS THS inTpiKAs. 

Editors and translators have been much troubled by the phrase 
péxpt ToD Aéyou Tobrov, some taking it to refer to writings antedating 
Ilep! capxav, others, as e. g. Littré, regarding it as referring to the 
preliminaries or introduction of the present treatise. Ermerins, tak- 
ing the former view, goes so far as to change xpéopat to éxpyodunv and 
éxet to efxe. Doubtless Littré was influenced in arriving at his con- 
clusion by the sentence with which c.1 closes: viv 6€ drodaivoya 
abrés uewvT0d yrmuas; but this proves nothing. It must be allowed 
that this expression is curious — so curious, in fact, that I am half 
inclined to doubt whether it was written by the author of the treatise. 
In the introductory sentence above quoted he says that he is em- 
ploying notions which he holds in common with his predecessors. No 
stretch of the imagination can make it seem probable that this common 
stock of ideas is exhausted by the scant pronouncement of c. 1; and 
in the discourse which follows it is obvious that our author is drawing 
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upon such a stock of current notions, both in the cosmology and 
physiology, and in the statements about the number seven. It is 
quite impossible for us with our meager knowledge of fifth century 
thought to distinguish his own contribution from the ideas that had 
become public property. In view of this situation I regard it as cer- 
tain that the phrase in question means “ so far forth as concerns the 
present treatise.’ This use of expr is discussed by Vahlen, Gesam- 
melte Philologische Schriften, I, p. 16 sq., and Bywater on Aristotle’s 
Poetics, 1449” 9. 

For the need of laying a foundation for a discourse in opinions 
commonly accepted, compare Ilepi rexvns, 4 (6, 6 L.) éore per ody por 
&pxi) TOV NOYou, 7} Kal duoroyjoeTaL Tapa waow, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, fr. 1 Diels, \dyou mapyrdés dpxdpevov Soke wor xpewv elvar Ti dpxiv 
évaugdisBntntrov mapexecOar. This procedure is in the every-day 
practice of rhetorical discussion the analogue of the principle by 
which one starts in mathematics from axioms and in dialectic from 
hypotheses. 


Ibid. repi 5€ r&v perewpwv ovdé Séouar déyerv, Hv pw) TooovTov és 
avOpwrov arodei—w xal Ta GAAa SGa, dkooa edu kal eyevero, kai 6 Te 
Yuxn tor, kal & Te 7d byraivey, Kal 8 Te TO Kauvew, Kal 6 Te TO & 
avOpwrw Kaxov kal ayabov, Kal Sev damroOvnoKe. 

In my Ilepi Bicews, p. 131, n. 197, I noted that we must read ovéev 
Séouar for ob6é Séouae and éxws for dxdca. I did not then know that 
Ermerins had anticipated me in making the latter obvious correction. 
The corruption arose from the phrase xal ra, 4\Aa (Ga which appears 
strange in the context because no further attention is paid to the 
other animals. Above, p. 156 sq., I cited other examples of this prac- 
tice of the early Greek scientists, which displays their wide horizon 
and at the same time their anthropocentric interest. For ovdev déouar, 
“T don’t want,” see Shorey, Class. Journ., II (1906-07), p.171. There 
is, however, another correction to be made in our passage. We must 
read <> yvx7), and place a colon after tocodrov, which is followed 
by a natural asyndeton. For the use of 7a peréwpa here I would 
refer to my Ilepi Bicews, p. 131. 


2 (8, 584 L.) doxéer 5é por 5 Kadéouev Oepudv, d0dvardv Te evar Kal 
voce TavTa Kal opfv Kal dxovew kal eidevar TavTa tévrTa Te Kal éodpeva* 
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TovTO ovv TO TAElaTOP, STE ETAPAXON TaVTA, eexwpnoey eis THY AvWTAaTW 
Tepipopnv> Kai dvouyvat por alto doxéovow of madavol aifépa. 

Ermerins is doubtless right in supplying <74> before éovra. Gossen 
in his article on Hippocrates in Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, 1838, says 
that our author knows the fire-theory of Heraclitus. This unintelli- 
gent remark is on a level with much else in his disappointing article. 
As a matter of fact one might use c. 2 as a text for a history of all 
Greek cosmological theories from Anaximander onwards. I propose, 
of course, to do nothing of the sort. The last clause, however, in- 
vites a few added remarks. One naturally thinks of Anaxagoras, who 
called fire by the name of aifyp (Diels, Vorsok.?, 1, 307, 35). But Em- 
pedocles occasionally did the same (zbid., p. 159, §33). Indeed our 
author may have had no special philosopher in mind; for ai@jp, being 
essentially a poetic and popular word, was too vague to lend itself 
readily to classification in a scientific scheme and fell outside the 
four-fold category of the elements. It was used, doubtless with con- 
scious reference to its etymological connection with aiéw, now for zip, 
and again as the equivalent of ajp. In dealing with cosmology 
the certain test is its location, for the order of the elements in 
the cosmological schemes of the ancients is invariable: earth, water, 
air, fire. 


Ibid. 4 Sevrépa potpa Katwhev, aith Kadéerar pev yn, Yuxpov Kai 
Enpov Kal mouNd Kuvobdy. 

Ermerins again rightly writes 4 6¢ devrépa. Whether the pé in 
avr} Kadéerar wey yh does not call for a supplement such as <éo71 5é> 
Yuxpdv xrd. is a fair question. In my essay On Anaximander (Class. 
Philol., VII), p. 222, I suggested wovAd xewov for rovdd xwodv. I 
have no doubt that the proposal was essentially correct, but I should 
have gone a little farther and written wodtxevov. Any student of 
early Greek thought, and in particular of Hep! capxav, must recognize 
at once that yj is not zovAd xwodv: fire, not earth, is the active ele- 
ment. Besides, roAvxevos was apparently a favorite word with the 
Atomists, and the next clause shows that it is required here: xai & 
Touré eve 6) rovdd Tod Gepyod. The Gepydy is in the interstices and 
empty spaces of the yf modvxevos. Cp. Gilbert, Meteorol. Theorien 
des griechischen Altertums, p. 287, n. 2. 
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3 (8, 586 L.) kal 7 xpdvey bd Tod Oepuod Enpawwoperns THs yijs, TadTa 
Karadndbevra mepl aita moréer oloy mep xiTGvas. 

Ermerins reads radra ra xatadyndbevTa epi éwuTa onmeddvas émoiee. 
Whether the change of tense was necessary may be doubted. With- 
out knowing Ermerins’’ text I proposed aira and olovrepei in my 
Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories, p. 137, n.1. The vulgate 
reads oiov epi, only one MS., K, reading oidv wep, according to 
Littré. I still think ofovrepei the probable reading: cp. Plato, Thecet., 
201 E, éyw yap ad edxouy dxove Tidy dt. Ta wey TpGTa otov- 
mwepel atouxeta, & Gv uets Te ovyKeiuefa Kal raAda, Adyor ovk exe. 
With our passage compare the cosmology of Diod. Sic., I, 7, especially 
I-3: Kara yap TH & dpxis Tav Sdwv obotacw play Exe idéay odpavdrv 
Te Kal YAv, memywerns avT@v THs dicews: pera 6€ Tabra duacravrwy Tov 
cwpatuv an’ addAnrwv, Tov wey KooMOV TeptAaBelty Aracay THY dpwuErnY 
& alt ovvrakw, Tov dé dépa Kwycews TUXELY TUVEXODs, Kal TO wey TUPBdes 
airod pos Tovs peTEwpoTaToUs TOTOUs GUVdpapeEly, dvwhEpods ovons Tis 
Tavrns picews dia THY KouvdpdTnTa: ad’ js aitias Tov pey HALov Kal 
76 NotTov TAHOs TV GoTpwv evaToAnPOAva TH way divy: 7d dé itvddes 
Kai Bodepov pera THS TGV bypGv ovyKpicews éml TavTd KatacTHvat bia Td 
Bapos: eiNovpevor 6’ ey éauvT@ ouvexds avotpedopyevoy ex ev T&v bypdv 
THY OadaTTav, ex 6é TAY TTEPEMYLWTEPWY ToLfoaL THY Yijv THAWON Kal Tay- 
TEAS GTadny. TalTny 6€ TO wey TpGTov To wept Tov HALoy Tupds KaTa~ 
AduWavros wht AaBelv, Ereta did THv Oepuaciay dvafvuouperns Tijs 
émigaveias ouvoidqoal twa T&v vypGy Kata ToAdo’s Témous, Kal yevecOar 
wept abta onmedédvas buéor Nerrots weprexouevas. This latter is probably 
the doctrine of Archelaus referred to by Plato, Phaedo, 96 B Gp’ éredav 
TO Oeppov kal 7o Wuxpoy (fire and water) onreddva Tid AB, ds Ties 
edeyov, rére 5} Ta SGa ovvrpéperor; Burnet, ad loc., refers onmedéva 
AaBy to the formation of milk; but he is of course mistaken in this, 
as in taking ovyrpépera: in the sense of ‘being nourished.’ Doubt- 
less the union of the two conceptions in Epicurus (Lucretius, 5, 805 
sq., Censorinus, 4, 9), which is not attested for earlier philosophers, 
suggested his interpretation. 


Ibid. dxdca 5é ériyxave xoh\dwdéorepa evra Kai Tod Wuxpod peréexovTa, 
Tavra dé Oeppawopeva oik edivavro éexxavOfvat, obdé pv Tod typo 
vyevéoOa. 
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Ermerins reads radra 61) and otdé piv bypa yevéoOar. The latter 
reading is very improbable. I propose <dveu> rod typod. 


Ibid. xara 6€ tov airov Néyov Kai 4 hapvyé Kal 6 oTdpaxos Kal %} 
yaorTnp kal ra eyrepa és TOY apxov KotAa eyévovTo* TOD yap YuxpoU 
aiel Oeppawvopevov 7d pev mepré éEwrTnOn Scov abTdo KoAdABbes Hv, Kal 
éyévero xiTwv 6 wepl abtov pnyvyt, TO b€ evTds TOD Wuxpod, ov yap Env 
év abT@ ore Aurapov oe KOANOES TOVAD, SueTaKn Kal eyevero Vypov: KaTa 
6€ tov airov doyov Kal } KloTis, Touhy) Yuxpdy aTordadHEv, Td TEpLE 
abrod id Tod Gepyod Gepuarvopevoy bredvOn Kal &yevero bypov: ov yap env 
év abr@ ore Tod ArvTapod obre TOD KoANWSEos: Soov Sé TEpLAY XLTwY 
eyévero, atap Kal wepl Tov GdAwY, boa KotAa, TOV adTov Exel TpdTOV: 
6xou yey Hv TOD Ko\Aw@beos TAEOY 7} TOD ALTAapod, xiTaY Hye eyeveETO. 

Ermerins omits airo (3), 6 epi abrov phvvyé (4), 76 Tépé abrod 
(6) and reads aroAngbev for drodepbev. Of these measures I approve 
of the last. For airéo I should read airod, for 7d répié abrob, 7d évrds 
airod, as the thought, and the parallel (4 sq.), seem to require. Ac- 
cording to Foes some MSS. omit 76 répié; if this be true, it suggests 
that wépé was a mistaken conjecture introduced to fill a lacuna in 
the text. There is no need of zépié, since the notion occurs in the 
last clause, where it belongs, that is in wepijv. The meaning is not, 
as Littré says, “ce qui resta de trop,” but “ that which surrounded 
it,” as wepeqy stands in Thucyd., 7, 81. With regard to 6 rept abrov 
ynveyé also Ermerins is in error; we need only to read éyévero <6> 
xirov 6 rept abroy phvvyé Our author is merely referring back to 
his account of the origin of the envelops, discussed above. In the 
last clause of our section also we should read <6> xirw», unless a 
better collation of the MSS. shows that xirav is to be omitted al- 
together. The article has to be restored also in c. 4 (8, 588 L.) kat 
bua, TODTO <6> eyxépanos, Bre OdiyoTov Exe TOD ArTapod, Tod dé KoAAwOeEoS 
trelaTov, ob Sivatar ExkavOAvar dd TOD Bepuod, GAN’ &y 7G xpdvy XiTava 
paveyya waxeinv @aGe. In the last clause xi7dva is not to be omitted 
with Ermerins. Littré correctly estimated its force. I incline to 
think that dvedv6n (8), which occurs also just before our passage, is 
a corruption of dvexi@n, which is more suitable to the context and is 
supported by derdxn (5) and by dcaxée and diaxedpevor (p. 588, 10 
and 16). Ermerins likewise places a full stop after xiors (6). I 
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should use a colon. With this chapter compare Iepi dvairns A g sq. 
(6, 482 sq. L.). 


4 (8, 588 L.) 6 5é &yxépards ore untpdroAs TOD Yuxpod Kal TOD KoA- 
Awdeos, Td 5 Oepudv TOD Aurapod unTpdToXrts. 

Ermerins saw the absurdity of this text, and sought to remedy it 
by reading 6 6é pvedds Tod Nuapod wntpoToXs. It is unlikely that the 
marrow, being widely distributed in the human frame, should be called 
a wntporods; almost as unlikely as 7d Oepyov. But there is another 
consideration which deserves to be noted: we can hardly dispense 
with 76 Oepuov because 76 Gepudv and 76 \urapov form a natural contrast 
to 76 Yuxpdv Kai 7d KoNNBdes. It is most likely therefore that we 
should read rod dé Oepyod <xai> rod urapod... untpdotoNs. The 
question then arises, which organ would our author have been most 
likely to regard as the uyrpéroNs of heat and moisture? For, as we 
shall presently see, 76 \urapév is regarded by him as a product of 
liquefaction under the influence of heat. Once the question is so 
stated, the answer appears almost inevitable: the heart. We should 
thus have to add <# xapdin> in the lacuna before unrpémoXs, for the 
heart was almost universally held to be the seat of the éudurov Beppov. 
In my essay On Anaximander (Class. Philol., VID), p. 219 sq., I illus- 
trated the cosmic and microcosmic conception of the apx7 kai mnyn, 
and there noted, p. 221, n. 1, the use of wy7péroXs in our passage. There 
can be no doubt that by uyrpérods our author intends an épx7 
kal myn, and by 70d Yuxpob Kai ro} KoN\Awseos he means chiefly the 
phlegm. Of the organs which ancient physiologists identify as apxat 
kai myyat of various humors (see On Anaximander, p. 220), our author 
mentions the brain (c. 3), the heart (cc. 5 and 6), the lungs (c. 7), and 
the liver (c. 8). This makes it clear that he had in mind the system 
of apxal kai xyyat. In favor of the assumption that he meant to call 
the heart the unrpd7ods of the hot we may cite the following points: 
(a) Inc. 5 he says xal mdetorov exer Tod Oepuod 4 Kapdin, 7 7) Kotdn 
rep, kal rapeve. 76 veda. With regard to the avedyua he says, c. 6, 
Tvedpa 7) Kapdin exe Oepyh todoa wadora Tov & TG dVOpOT~. From 
c. 6 (8, 592 L.) and c. 13 (8, 600 L.) it is clear that he regards mveyo. as 
the vapor (4va$vpiacts) of the blood produced by the vital heat of the 
heart. (0) c. 6 Kal 7d Oepydv mretorov er Tijot drei Kal rH Kapdig and 
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tbid. To 5¢ wasdiov . . . Aker THY Te TpopHy Kal 7d TreDUA TH Kapdin eiow- 
TovTo yap Oepuorarév éorw ev 7G wadiw. It must be noted, however, 
that while the heart is especially concerned with 76 Oeppév, it is not 
the sole seat of it: above, under (5), we have seen the veins men- 
tioned also as the seat of the hot, and in c. 9 (8, 596 L.) he says 76 
dé Oeppdv ev mavti TS owpart. On the other hand, he says, c. 5, 9 
6€ Kapdin movdAd Tod KoAAWwSEos Kal Too Yvxpod exe. Ill this is calcu- 
lated to confuse us, as indeed the statements proceed from the pen 
of one who may be a ready writer, but is not capable of expressing 
himself clearly. With regard to these negative instances one may 
take two points of view, either or both of which will probably answer 
the objections: First, the statement that 7d Oepyoy is in the veins 
and in fact in the whole body, does not imply the absence of a specific 
untpoToNs of the bepuov; it merely recognizes the fact, universally 
emphasized by the Hippocratics, that there exists a complete circu- 
latory system by which the warm blood is carried (from the heart) to 
the outermost extremities and back again. In regard to his state- 
ment (c. 5) that the heart contains much of the xohd@ées and the yux- 
pov, the most probable answer seems to me, that he is speaking of the 
heart, not from the point of view of its physiological functioning, but 
from that of its original formation. The same distinction will prob- 
ably be found to dispose of the liver as a possible rod Oepyod kai rod 
Aurapod wnrpdmodts because of the statement in c. 8 (8, 594 L.) 76 6é 
imap ade Evvecrn: Ev TE Oepu@ TovdAd Tod bypod drodnPbev avev rot 
KoANWSeos Kal TOD ALTapod, éExpaTnoe TO PuXPdY TOD Beppo, Kal erayn. 

To whom our author, if he was not himself the author of it, owed 
the figure of the pyrpémods in the sense of the épx7 cal myn, it is 
impossible to say. It seems to me not unlikely that he, or his source, 
influenced Plato, Tim. 70 A, to use the figure of the axpomo\s for the 
head, although immediately afterwards the heart is described as a 
anyn. On this figure of the dxpéoXus, see Fr. Boll, Das Lebensalier, p. 
52, and Jaeger, Nemesius von Emesa, p. 21 sq. The closely related 
figure of the unrpérods seems to have had a similar career. Like all 
the various senses of épx%, that of the apx7 kai my in time suffered 
catachresis and was worn threadbare. We meet it in Diodor. Sic., 1, 
2,2 el yap 4 Trav ev dédov prOodoyia TH bToeow TeTAaATHEMNY EXoVTA 
TOAAG ouuBdArETaL Tots avOpwmos Tpds eboeBecay Kal dixaroolvny, Tdcw 
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Badov UrodnTréoy THY TpoPyti THs adnOelas toropiay, THs BAns Pidoco- 
dias olovel untpoToA obcay, emioxevacat Sbvacar Ta HON wAAdov mpos 
kadoxéyabiay; Athenaeus, 104 A, in a merry mood says, es radr’ 
ov Tis droBAéTW .. . eikdTws Av erravécere TOY KaNdv XplouTToP, KaTL- 
Sdovta axpiBGs tiv "Emxotpov diow kai elrévTa pntpoTodw elvor Tis 
grrogodias aitod tiv ’Ayxeotpatov Taotpodoyiay. 

Having considered our author’s apxai xai ryyai in the physiological 
system, let us return for a moment to his cosmology inc. 2. There 
also he has dpxai xai wnyai, —to wit, his four xwpia, appropriated 
severally to (1) 7d Oeppov (‘the aidfp of the ancients’’), (2) yf, (3) ah», 
(4) } Teraprn (not definitely named, but doubtless water). Except in 
the case of (1) 76 Oepudv, which has no other property assigned to it, 
each xwpiov is regarded as occupied by a pair of properties: (2) yi 
has Puxpov Kal Enpdv, (3) Anp has Oeppov kal bypdv, and (4) 9 rerdprn 
potpa has typérarov re kai waxtratov. Because of the agreement of (2) 
and (3) with Aristotle’s description of earth and air, and the possibility 
if nothing more, that our author attributed not only heat but also 
dryness to his hot element, one might suspect that he was reproducing 
the doctrines of Aristotle, as Zeller, II, ii, 441, n. 2, asserted. But 
this would be a hasty inference. In Mepi dcaizns A, 4 (6, 474 L.) we 
read, Tolrwy 6 mpdokerrar exarépw Tade* TH pev Tupl 7d Oepudv Kal Enpdy, 
7@ Sé BOatr 7d Yuxpdv Kal sypov. Here, then, we have the other two 
elements described in “Aristotelian ” terms, but by an author unques- 
tionably antedating Aristotle. Zeller here, as elsewhere, displayed a 
profound ignorance of the Hippocratic writings, which may well be 
excused but must be constantly borne in mind in estimating the value 
of his conclusions. 

Just what our author meant by saying that the rerapry potpa, un- 
questionably water, was mwaxtrarov is a question that ought to be 
answered. Aristotle uses raxts in reference to the elements in the sense 
of “coarse-grained,” and Plato, Tim., 45 C, 66 E, does likewise. But a 
moment’s thought will show that this is not our author’s meaning. 
His constant emphasis on the xodA@édes and the miapéy suggests that 
he means “ glutinous.” Thus, c. 10 (8, 596 L.) he says, 7d dé ciadop, 
éKécov TOD KoAAWSeOs UypdTaTov Hv, TO5€ Oepparvdpevoy waxbrepov eyévero 
typdv éév. The glutinative properties of water were indeed em- 
phasized by Aristotle, Gen. et Corr. B 8, 335 * 2 rotr’ elvat 7d auvexor, 
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and elsewhere; but Theophrastus (Diels, Vorsokr.®, I, 10, 21 76 68 téwp 
&px} THs vypas pioews tore Kal cuvextiKoy TayTwv) attributes the con- 
ception to Thales, doubtless in accordance with the interpretation of 
Aristotle, who must thus have recognized it as ancient. It occurs 
unquestionably in Empedocles, fr. 34 Diels &\qutov vdare oAAHoas; see 
also Diels on Empedocles, fr. 17, 19 and Plutarch, De primo frig., 
952 B. 


4 (8, 588 L.) Oeppavouevory yap 7d rpBrov ravrwv Siayebpevoy \uTapov 
vyiverau. 

Ermerins, because he had changed 76 Oepydv in the foregoing sentence 
to 6 wvedds, here continued his good offices by reading Oepyarvopuevos 
. . . daxeduevos \urapés. But these changes are unnecessary and inde- 
fensible. There is one, however, in our sentence, which I regard as 
necessary; we must read way ro for ravruv. 


5 (8, 590 L.) apds 5é robrow roty PrdcBoir. 

In his essay Uber einen neuen Versuch, die Echtheit einiger Hip- 
pokratischen Schriften nachzuweisen (Sitzungsb. der K. Pr. Akad., 
IQI0), p. 1155, Diels mentions only one dual from [epi capxaév — to 
wit, 17 (8,604 L.) wepl rabraw raivy pdeGotvy as occurring without 
variant. To judge from the editions of Littré and Ermerins, there 
are two others, — that above quoted, and that in c. 12 (8, 598 L.) roty 
yva8ow, both feminine nouns with masculine modifiers. This would 
put Ilept capxGy almost on a par with Ilep! ddevwr. 


9 (8, 596 L.) ef 5€ ris ToBTO ale? ddatpel, KANO Sépua yivorr’ dy pos 
Tod Wuxpod. 

Ermerins is probably right in reading a¢arpot. I think we should 
clearly read &Ado <xal &ddo>, as Littré supplied <xat &dof> after 
& robe in c. 3 (8, 586 L.). 


16 (8, 604 L.) kai éore Tpor) TO Depps. 
We should clearly read rpop?) for tpor7. Cp. c. 6 (8, 592 L.) xai 
Tpohy tore TS Oepu@ Td yuxpor. 


18 (8, 608 L.) as dvrnxg 7d mvedua ... ds dvrnxGor TO mvebpare. 
The vulg. readings avréxy and dvréxwou are clearly right, and we 
have to read éws dv instead of as, as Ermerins also has seen. 
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19 (8, 612 L.) 7d rasdiov érraunvos ‘yovos yevouevov, Noy ‘yeyevnTat, 
kal ¢f, Kal Aoyov exer Tovodrov Kal dpOuov arpexéa és Tas éBdouddas. 

The MSS. show érrapnvov yovov yevouevov. Littré, I think, erred 
in changing the gender of érraynvov, although one must clearly write 
yovos instead of yévov; for the words mean “the seven-months 
foetus brought to the birth.” There is a certain resemblance be- 
tween this locution and yevoyevov Oeparreinv, Tlept xapdins, 3 (9, 82 L.), 
for which see below, p. 188. 

The use of Adyos here is interesting, as it clearly means a law stat- 
able in mathematical terms. ‘The same expression recurs later, p. 
614 kai éy énra Eéreciy éare 6€ AOYw Kal apiU@ arpexéws Sexades EBSo- 
padwy... Tis b€ dlaws Thy avayKny, didt. & éxTa TovTéwy ExacTa 
dtorxetrar, ¢yw ppdow & &ddrovow. In this latter passage our author 
distinguishes between the mathematical law and the physical cause 
which brings events about in accordance with it. The same con- 
ception of Adyos is involved in Heraclitus, fr. 31 Diels, to whom 
our author may be indebted for it. But the physical experiments 
of the Pythagoreans, for example in connection with the relation 
of the notes composing an octave, necessarily involved it likewise. 
See Milhaud, Les philosophes géométres de la Gréce, and Diels, 
Wissenschaft und Technik bei den Hellenen (Neue Jahrbticher, 1914), 
pp. 6 and 11. 


TIPOPPHTIKON B 


3 (9, 12 L.) GAN’ Guws mpdcber Fv py Ta Oca T&v voonudtwv Te Kal 
Tov adyeovTwv exudby 6 inrpds, ob xp} mpodeyew ovder. 

I think it is probable that we should read zpécdev 7 [uh]. Cf. Tepi 
edoxnuoobvyns, 4 (9, 230 L.) mpdcGe pev 4 5idax07, where Ermerins 
wrongly reads é.dax@jva; for Soph., EJ. 82, sufficiently proves the 
construction. 


12 (9, 32 L.) ra re yap xwpia dvopara txovra rabra peya diadéper, 
kal of obrol TpoTot. 

It seems obvious that we should read roo for rpé70r. The author 
means to say that different parts of the body may be called by the 
same name and may yet require different treatment, and diseases 
affecting them may take a different course. Thus finger and toe 
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(see c. 11, sub finem) bear the common name déxrvdos, but an affection 
of the latter is attended with greater danger. In like manner diseases 
affecting the same part will differ both in different individuals differ- 
ently constituted and in the same individual at different times; for, 
as our author proceeds to say, the condition of the same individual 
varies: at one time even a wound will cause no inflammation, at 
another time inflammation will set in without external provocation. 


TIEPI KAPAIH2 


3 (9, 82 L.) rév per obv Hepa xph, yevouevov Oepareinv, avayKy dricw 
THY altiy dddv éxBadAdew evOev Fryayev: 7d be iypov, TO wey eis TOV 
kovAedv abréns amomTia, 7d 5’ ad Ev 7H Hépr Oipate xwpéew ef. Tairy 
kal dtaiper tov obpavdv, 6Kéray Tadivdpouén Td TvEDUA> madwwdpopée 
6é xara dixny: ob yap ear dvOpwrov dicios Ttpody TadTa: Kas yap 
avOpwmov Tpody avewos kal Vdwp Ta Wud; GANA wGAAOY Tipwpin Evyye- 
veos wadns. 

Ermerins saw that xp) and avayxy (i. ¢., dvayen) were variants, 
and he therefore omitted the former. The use of Oepameinv here is 
similar to that of €\év in Iepi ddévwv, 7 (8, 562 L.) noted above, 
p. 177. Both words point to a later date. The doctrine expressed in 
the clause k&s yap avOpwrov tpody aveyos Kal biwp Ta wpa; is not 
that of the Hippocratic writings, which regard breath as a form of 
tpopy: see my Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories, p. 132 sq. 
In saying 74 @aé our author obviously implies that aveyos and vdwp 
require wéyxs preparatory to serving as tpo¢7. I will not say more 
about this now, because it is clear that the treatise Ilepi xapdins 
belongs to the fourth century or later. For a sketch of Greek 
theories of digestion see my essay just cited, p. 143 sq. An inter- 
esting, but far from exhaustive study of the treatise Ilepi xapéins is 
contained in Wellmann’s Fragmentsammlung der griechischen Arzte, 
I, ch. TTI, p. 94 sq. 

Our passage possesses great interest for another reason. Who can 
read the words radudpopée 5€ xara dixny . .. Tiyswwpin Evyyevéos waOns 
and compare with them the passage in which Theophrastus states the 
fundamental doctrine of Anaximander (Vorsokr.3, I, 15, 26 sq.) é& dv dé 
H yéveois éore Tots oda, Kal THY POopay els Tabra yivesOat Kara TO XpEww- 
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biddvar yap aira dixny kai Tiow addAHAots THs ddtkias KaTa THY TOD xpdvov 
taéw, without seeing at once the similarity, not to say the identity, of 
the conception and the point of view ? I have repeatedly discussed the 
latter passage, and have, I think, conclusively shown that the tradi- 
tional interpretation is false. Anaximander had in mind, not the 
periodic reabsorption of individual things in the Infinite, regarded as 
a metaphysical entity, but the seasonal alternation of the hot and the 
cold, — the hot (and the dry ?) prevailing in summer, the cold (and 
the moist ?) in winter. See On Anaximander (Class. Philol. VID), 
Pp. 233 sq., and On Certain Fragments of the Pre-Socratics (Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, XLVIII), p. 684 sq. 
In our present passage we find a complete parallel in the microcosm 
to Anaximander’s cosmic process. In Anaximander and in the author 
Ilepi xapdins there is the same rectification, equalization, or compen- 
sation (dviowo.s) of a disturbed balance. In Anaximander the cold 
of the winter avenges the heat of summer, as in Iepi xapdins the cold 
of the inhaled air avenges the éugurov Oeppov of the heart. The same 
thought recurs in the discussion of the lungs, c. 5 (9, 84 L.) wepiBodov 
6€ éxer Taxbv, Kai BoOpov EuBEeBOOpwrat 76 eldos eiKedov OAuw. AAA Yap 
#6n Kal roO mvebyovos <7 evburov ?> evdberar wera mpoonvins, Kal Kodater 
THY akpacinv Tod Gepyod mepiBaddAopéevn: 6 Yap TvEebpwv dboer Yuxpos- 
arap Kai Yuxduevos 7H eiomvo7j. Another good parallel occurs in the 
closely related treatise Tlepi ddéwv, 10 (8, 564 L.) tiv Kehadny <iypiy> 
éodoav, 61a Ta eipnueva por, Timwpewy 6 &yKepados ArrooTEpen THY tYpacinv 
xtd. For this passage, see above, p. 178. 


TIEPI TPO®H2 


2(9, 98L.) abfer 6¢ Kal pavvvor kai capKot Kai duowot Kai dvopowot 
Ta & éxdoTo.ot KaTa piow Thy éxaorouv THv e& apxis Sbvamv. 3 Spor 
6é és <pbow Kai? diva, dKoTay KpaTén pev  Ewercvodoa, erixparéy 5€ 
TpovTapxouca. 

Ermerins accepts Littré’s addition <¢itow xai>, and rightly reads 
émixparénrat in c. 3. 

The interpretation of the text, here as elsewhere in Ilep! rpodjjs, is 
beset with much difficulty, which is in no way lessened by the exis- 
tence of a voluminous commentary purporting to belong to Galen 
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(XV, 224 sq., Kiihn). I had myself reached the conclusion that it 
was not genuine when I learned that Nelson had convinced himself 
of the fact, and that in consequence the Commentary was not to be 
included among the works of Galen in the new Corpus Medicorum. 
Galen himself displays scant historical intelligence, but the author of 
the Commentary on Ilepi tpo¢is is as wholly wanting in it as in the 
first rudiments of philological exegesis. Touching our passage we 
read (XV, 233 K) % per oby dbors duo.ot, dray Kparén Kai Terry THY Tpopiy 
TH ereciovoay: Kai divams %) TpovTapxovoa éewikpareée Kal KaTEpyaterat 
kal dAdowol Kal duorot Kal TO Tédos Tpéper. It is incredible that we 
should have to supply several different subjects in the short sentence. 
The subject is doubtless rpo¢q throughout. By oyow? our author 
probably means, not assimilation, as Pseudo-Galen thinks, but the 
maintenance of the status quo ante. Perhaps by dvoyoiot he means 
to change that status; but I suspect that he means fo restore the 
status quo ante, deriving the verb from ava + dyodv. We should 
thus have a complete parallel to avcofv, which, though avicos like 
dvopovos occurs, is derived not from ayicos, but from ava + icodv. This 
suggestion is the more probable because in Ionic icos and époios are 
often coupled or used interchangeably. In c. 2 Littré understands 
Ti &€ dpxis dbvauwy as referring to the dtvaus Operrixy, as Pseudo- 
Galen takes it. This, I believe, is an error: dtvayis here and generally 
in Ilepi rpo@ijs, refers to the original properties of the food. Two 
things have an influence on the effect of food ingested into the 
system, — the constitution of the subject and the properties of the 
nutrient. Inc. 3 I take és divapuy to mean “to the extent of its 
power,”’ and therefore reject Littré’s < ¢iow xai>. 


5 (9, 100 L.) dpaupot 6é éxarépas ev xpovw Kai pera xpdvoy 1) ttwhev 
ouvexfs €meokpetoa Kal emi ToNdOv Xpdvoy aTEpEuviws Tact Toto pévEoL 
Otamdexeioa. 6. kal rHv pev idinv e&eBadoTnoe* peraBaddre TE THY dp- 
xaiav, kal katadéperar: rpéper 6€ mertouévn: Thy 6€ mporépny idenv 
é€addarree Ear Ste Kal Tas TpoTépas eEnwatpwoer. 

In c. 5 & xp6vw and pera xpévov are probably variants, and I should 
omit kai werd xpdvov. Pseudo-Galen has ouvvexés, and I think it most 
probably the correct reading. Ermerins runs cc. 5 and 6 together omit- 
ting the period after dtam\exetoa and the following xai. Our MSS. omit 
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peraBadde Te... TerTopéevyn and idénv eEadddrret, in both cases rightly. 
Littré has borrowed these additions from Pseudo-Galen. They belong 
to the same school as the Commentary, and reveal the influence of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of wéfis. The form in which Aristotle received 
the doctrine of rpod7 from the medical tradition, and the superficial 
alterations he made in it, in order to make it square with his meta- 
physical views, may be clearly seen by the discerning in Gen. et Corr. 
B 8. Omitting idénv e€addarre, the last clause becomes clear and intel- 
ligible; for rv aporépnv (sc. tpopiv) and rds mporépas (Sc. Tpopds) 
refer to portions of food ingested on previous days, and the thought 
is brought into close parallelism with that of c.5. The presence of 
these false additions to the text found in the Commentaries consti- 
tutes an interesting problem. Galen several times charges older com- 
mentators with making unwarranted additions to the text. Perhaps 
they originated in paraphrase and commentary, which a later com- 
mentator mistook for a fuller text. All additions not supported by 
our best MSS. are suspicious, and not improbably some have found 
their way even into these. 


12 (9, 102 L.) xal ravrwy és Oeppacinv Brame Kai dedret- és Pew 
Brarre xai apere?-> és Sbvapevy BrAdrree nai awdere?. 

In this passage xal révrwy has been variously construed and inter- 
preted. Kiihn attaches the words to the foregoing sentence, which is 
indefensible; Littré construes révrwy with deppacinvy, which is hardly 
better; Diels makes it depend on rpo¢4; and Ermerins says, “locus 
incertae lectionis.” To me it seems most probable and most con- 
sonant with the style of the treatise, that we should read xara Tévtwy 
and point with a colon after it; for I take the author to mean that 
the following statements apply to all food-stuffs. We should thus 
have an emphatic formulation of the author’s doctrine of relativity: 
the action of foods depends wholly on the gious of the individual and 
on the xarpés. 


23 (9, 106 L.) cbppoa pia, ciprvora pla, ravra oupraséa: Kara ev 
otdopedinv TavrTa, KaTa pépos bé Ta ev ExdoTw Meper LEpEen Tpds 76 Epyor. 

This is the text of Diels, Vorsokr., I, 112, 7. Just what meaning 
he attaches to the words I cannot divine. The renderings of Littré, 
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Ermerins, and Fuchs are unsatisfactory. At the risk of going wrong, 
I will give my own interpretation. The author is here, I think, as 
elsewhere in this treatise (cp. cc. 1, 9, 17, 24), concerned with the 
moot question of the One and the Many. Inc. g he saw in the unity 
of the vascular system, with its various dpxai kai rnyai, the answer 
to the problem in its bearing on physiology: One and Many are 
merely relative terms. This solution he here repeats in a different 
form, substituting the terms Whole and Part for One and Many. 
The vascular system (cbppova), he says, is One; the respiratory system 
(ciprvoa) is One. Though he does not elaborate it, he obviously 
holds the Hippocratic doctrine, according to which these two systems, 
as is shown by their codperation in regulating the éugvrov Oepydv, are 
One. All is one sympathetic system, in which everything that affects 
any part, affects the whole (wavra ovpraféa). Viewed in their totality 
the parts constitute a Whole: viewed piecemeal, that which is in the 
several organs, is Part: the terms Whole and Part are relative to 
function. The same conclusion is reached by the author of Ilepi 
dtairns A, 15 (6, 490 L.) & r&v drwy pepe Starpetrar Kal &x Tv pepéwy 
ovvTWepévwv Oda yiverar. If this interpretation is correct, we should 
set off apds To Epyov by pointing with a colon after wépea. With cc. 23 
and 28 compare [Arist.,] Probl., A, 52, 865 © 18-37. 


32 (9, 110 L.) Stvams pin kal ob pin, 7 wavtTa tabra Kal Ta érepota 
Svocxéerar, » pev és Cwiyy Odov Kal pépeos, H Sé és alcOyaowv Sov Kal peépeos. 

Nobody will defend win. But there is matter of greater importance 
here. Our best MS., A, omits 4 yéy to the final uépeos, — presum- 
ably an addition made, like the additions in c. 12, by some one under 
the influence of Aristotelian-Stoic conceptions; for dtvayis here means 
not “ faculté,” as Littré renders it after Pseudo-Galen, but “ quality ”’ 
(of food). Whoever made the false addition, which is by way of 
interpretation, was doubtless misled by the term dcouxéerar, which here, 
as in c. 10, refers to the physiological ‘“‘ economy ”’ of nutrition. We 
should then obviously read 9 wavta tabra Kal [rd] érepota dvorxetrar, 
unless we are to read draxéerau, “are disposed” for dvouxetrat. 


37 (9, 110 L.) qepiodo. és woddAd obudwyror, és euBpvoy Kal és THY 
Tovrov Tpo~nv: aris dé Gvw peer és yada Kal és tpopny Bpedeos. 
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It is a commonplace among the Hippocratics that menstruation is 
allied to lactation, ¢. g. "Eainuay B 17 (5, 118 L.) 66 7a yadaxra 
ddeXOa Tay emipnviov. Tlepi pias wasdiov, 30 (7, 536 L.) ws emt 7d 
TreoTov oupBaiver Kal ayaddKrous paddov efvyar Tabtas Tas yuvatkas, 
Tas Odiya Ta KaTayhvia meAeiocas. Littré and Fuchs, like earlier trans- 
lators, have missed the meaning of ciudwvor, which (cp. c. 40) is 
roughly equivalent to cupdépoveat, or to adeAgai, as in the first parallel 
above cited. For the general thought of our passage compare Ilepi 
dbatos matdiov, 30 (7, 534 L.) <du>6re 5’ obk Ear xporumrepor Séxa wnvav 
& yaorpl éxev eyw dpacw: % Tpod? Kal 4 absnous } awd THs unt pds Ka- 
Tiodea obkére GpKéovoa TH maidiw éorl xr. In accordance with this 
interpretation I should write our passage thus: zepiodo. és moAAa 
cipdwvor é EuBpvov Karecor (Sc. Ta KaTapHvia) Kal és THY ToUTOU TpOdHY, 
adris d€ dvw pemer és yada Kal és Tpodyy Bpéedeos. 


51 (9, 118 L.) des crepewrepor SbaTnKror <uaddov> TaV Gdwy, Tapee 
daréou Kal vebpov. 

Littré added wa&ddov, in which he was followed by Ermerins. It 
seems clearly more probable that dbornxrox (or whatever form we here 
accept) is a gloss on orepewrepo, suggested by the close of the para- 
graph. With the excision of dtvernxrou the need of waddoy disappears. 
Only the ease of accounting for the loss of w@A\ov could have recom- 
mended Littré’s procedure. 


TIEPI OWI0z 


1(.9, 152 L.) ai dpres ai drepOappévor, abrduaror pey xvavirides yuryvd- 
mevat, earivns yivovrat, kal éredav yevwvrat, obk tori tnots Toat’ry. 

It seems clear that we should read rotairyow for rovabrn, the end- 
ing having been lost before the following ai 6é. 


TKEPI IHTPOT 


2 (9, 206 L.) robs 6é Sidpous duadods elvar rots bWeow bre paAtoTa, 
érws Kar’ abtods dow. 

This passage has taxed the intelligence of editors and translators. 
Littré renders: “ Les siéges, autant que possible, seront de hauteur 
égale, afin que le médicin et le patient soient de niveau.” Fuchs: 
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“‘ Die Stiithle seien an Héhe einander méglichst gleich, damit sie der 
Kérperform der Patienten entsprechen.” In a note he adds: “Freilich 
kann digpos auch das scamnum aegrotorum, d.h. eine Krankenpritsche, 
bezeichnen.” Littré’s rendering is intelligible, but vague; whether 
the plural xar’ abrot’s led him to refer to the surgeon and the patient 
is not clear. One cannot refrain from smiling as one reads Fuchs’ 
translation. Ermerins was troubled by the plural xar’ atrots: had 
it been the singular, he says, he would have referred it unhesitatingly 
to the physician. Even so he asks whether that may not be the 
author’s meaning. I think it is, without a doubt. There is no 
reason why, in such general instructions, a plural should not occur 
even if a singular would have been appropriate. All but Fuchs appear 
to think only of chairs; but di¢pos has so many meanings that I do 
not hesitate to interpret it here as referring to the ancient equivalent, 
whatever that was, of the modern operating table. In considering 
the meaning of such a passage we must not forget the close similarity 
of Ilepi inrpod to Kar’ inrpetov, to which probably it is much indebted. 
In the latter work we read c. 3 (3, 278 L.) 6 dp&r, 7 KaOnuevos, } éorews, 
Evppeérpws mpds éwurdv, Tpds Td xerpufouevoy, mpds THY abyqv. Similarly 
in the description of the ‘bench of Hippocrates,’ Iepi apOpwv, 72 
(4, 296 L.) occurs the suggestion ws yi) bYnAorépy Tod Katpod 4 unxXavyots 
é. As we nowhere read of an adjustable mechanism it is obviously 
supposed that the tables will be specially constructed of a height to 
suit the practitioner who is to use them, and where several are to be 
used by the same physician they will of course be approximately of 
an even height. 

4 (9, 208 L.) éore 5€ oixein emideots Tis inrpuijs, ad’ js wpedetcBar 
Tov Depamevopevov < det >. 

Littré added <Set>, which Ermerins rightly pronounces inept, and 
admitted Oepamevdpevov (Foes) for Oeparevovra of the MSS. With my 
present knowledge of the MS. tradition, I can suggest nothing better 
than dd’ js apedety Zor Tov Oepametovra, the clause offering the justifi- 
cation for the statement of the preceding. The meaning of the first 
clause has been strangely misconceived; for rijs inrpucfis depends on 
oixein (Kiihner-Gerth, I, 376, 4). “‘ Bandaging,”’ says our author, 
“is a theme germane to the art of medicine, seeing that the practi- 
tioner is able thereby to afford relief.” 
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13 (9, 218 L.) mepi 5¢ Kxaipv, éxdre TovTos éKaoTos xpnoTéov éori, 
kai Tas duvduias ws xp} TOV yeypaypevwy KaraparOdvew, wapadédeTTat 
6é Ta Tovadra, éwel wAelov mponKkrar Tis Kat’ inrpuxhy emuedeias Kat 
Toppw Tod THs TExVns On mpoednAvOTOs éEoTiv. 

Littré took the second dé as equivalent to 67. I should prefer to 
read 64 outright. Ermerins, besides other gratuitous changes, places 
tov before, instead of after, roppw. I believe we need only to change 
Tod to mov; cp. Plato, Enthyphro, 4 A ob yap otpai ye rod émuruxdvtos 
Op6Gs abtd mpadkar, AAG TOppw Tov dn codias éNavvovTos. 


TEPI ETZXHMOZTNHZ 


2 (9, 226 L.) wéoar yap ai pw yer’ aloxpoxepdeins Kal doxnuootyns 
Kadal, jot weodds Tis éo0oa TexviKy epyaterar: GAN’ el ye uy, wt) Wpds 
avattinv SnevTéat. veow TE Yap avréo.oiy eumintovow. akyatovres 
6 du’ evtporinv iSpGras ridevrar Brerovtes: ampecBdTar dé bia miKpinv 
vopolecinvy tilevtar avaipecw ek Ta&v wodewv. Kal yap ayopiy epya- 
Souevor, obToL pera Bavavoins amaréovres, Kal ey mwodeow avaKUKAEOYTES 
ot abrol. 

The MS. tradition here, as elsewhere in this treatise, is wretched. 
Littré supplied the second yw in the second sentence, and read 
Snuevréae for Snuevrat. In the last sentence he substituted otro. for 
ovro., and preferred dmaréovres to the variant dmairéovres. Ermerins 
adds <é&> before jou, rejects Littré’s uy, reads dvaideray Snuebovrar 
for dvaitinv Snpevréat, avriow for abréovor, and rejects Littré’s otro, 
restoring obro.. It is of course impossible to say what the author 
wrote. Perhaps the following text may be helpful to others as the 
best I can now offer: waco: yap ai uy per’ aicxpoxepdelns Kal doxnyo- 
obvns Kadal, jot we0odds Tus éo0oa TExVLKy épyacin Kahn gor. GAN’ el ye 
wn, wpds avadeinv Snwevtéar. véou Te yap abrol abrioww éurimrovow: akya- 
Sovres dé Sveyrporinv xpwros TiPevrar BrewovTes* mpecBdrar 6€ Sia TiKpinv 
vonobecin Tifevrar dvaipecuy ex Tv TodEwv. of yap & ayoph épyafouevor 
obrou Kai pera Bavavoins dmatréovres (Sc. wicGdv), Kal oi &v wodeo ava~ 
KukNéortes, of abot. 

A few notes on this text may be in order. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to justify all the suggestions contained in the proposed 
changes. It would seem not unnatural that the author had some- 
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how characterized véo., and we might have expected something like 
véou Te Yap Gvou edvres abtoi abrijcw eurimrovew; but in so sketchy 
and ill-written or ill-preserved a treatise no one can feel any confidence 
that the author said what he appears to have had in mind. It will 
be noted that I propose d.evrporinv (or SuevTpomjv) xpwros for dt’ évrpo- 
winv iSp@ras. This change appears to me fairly self-evident. Two ob- 
vious corruptions occur in the same sentence due at least in part to a 
misapprehension of the common periphrasis of a verbal noun with 
TidecOar. The separation of duevtpominv into two words was probably 
due to the influence of 61a mixpinv. Between Svevrporinv and duevtpomny, 
both being possible, I cannot make a final choice. The phrase is a 
periphrasis for xpas tpérerar as vopuobecin (for vouobecinv) riPevrar 
dvaipeow is for vouw (or vouobecin) dvarpodo.. In this passage one 
is involuntarily reminded of Plato, Apol., 34 AB. The last sentence 
is well nigh desperate. The suggestions aim to give a possible rather 
than a probable reconstruction. I propose é& dyop] épyafduero, 
“plying their trade in the agora,” instead of dayopyy é., as in 
Demosth., LVII, 31, and take <xal> pera Bavavoins dmatréovtes, 
“ vulgarly exacting pay,” with it, as completing the description of the 
quacks; and supply <oi> in the next clause, thinking it probable 
that our author means to identify the said quacks with the journey- 
men who, like the better known sophists, went from city to city in 
quest of dupes. Such quacks were distinguishable from great phy- 
sicians like Democedes only by their methods and results; for the 
best physicians appear in the earlier days to have travelled widely in 
the practice of their profession. The ’Emdnpiac in the Corpus Hip- 
pocrateum are “ notes of foreign travel ” made in the course of such 
journeys, and have no especial reference to epidemic diseases. The 
most successful among these journeymen received appointments as 
state physicians. 


4 (9, 230 L.) tryeuorixwtarov ev oby TouTéwy amdyruv T&v mpoepy- 
pevov % dbo: Kal yap of & Téxvarowy, Hv mpoof abréovor ToUTO, dud 
TAVTWY TOUTEWY TETOpEVVTAL TGV TpoerpnuEvwY. GdldaKTov yap TO XpEeos 
& re th coding kal & rh réxvy: mpdobe perv 7 bidaxOR, és TO apxaV 
AaBety % Hiors xateppin Kai KéxuTa, } 5€ copin és 7d eidfjoar Ta am’ 
aibténs tijs obovws movebmeva. Kal yap & dpdorépoict Totor AdYouot 
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moot Kparnbevres oda ovvapdotépacw expjoavro Toto. mpHypact 
és Seti: éaqv oby Tis abréewy ekeraty Te mpds aAnOeinv Tov & pice 
TWepevwv, oldauh Ta mpds diow abréo1or xwphoe. ebploxovTar ‘your 
ovToL TapaTAnoiny dddv éekeilvoigt meTOpevpevor. SidTEp ATo‘yUpVOlpEVOL 
THY Tacay duduevvuvTar Kaxinv Kal arisinv. Kaddv yap &k Tov didax- 
Oevros Epyou NoYos: Tay yap TO TouNBey TExViKas Ex NOYou ayNVvEXOn* TO 
6é pnbev rexviKds, pty TounBev 6€, webddov aréexvou deuxtiKdv eyernOyn* 7d 
yap olecPar perv, wy mpnoocey 6€, auabins kal arexvins onuetdv éori: 
olnots yap wadtora ev inrpixp aitinv yey rotor Kexpnuevorowv, bdeOpov 
6€ Toto. ypeomevorow emipepe> Kai yap fv éwuTobs ey NOyouse Teicay- 
Tes oinb&ow eldévar Epyov 7d &k pabnovos, Kabamep xpvods daddos ev 
mupl Kpels Tovovrous ab’rols amédekev. Kal ror ye Tovalryn 4 mpdoppnots 
amapnyopntos. 7) civeois Guoyerns éoriv, evO) 7d wépas ednAwWoE Yvaors ° 
tav 5’ 6 xpovos Thy Téexvnv elodéa KaTéoTHoEV, Toto és THY TapamTAr- 
cinv olyov éumimrovar Tas apopyas SyAous éeroince. 

Ermerins did not greatly modify this text, except that he declined 
to reconstruct the last sentence, beginning with kairo. ye, which he 
gave in the vulg. because he could make nothing of it. I note the 
principal changes. 4: didaxOjvar. 7: & dpdoréeporor. 8: és evderéy. 
10: otyuov for ddd. 15: Kexrnuevoror, with Corais, for xexpnuevorow. 

The text is undoubtedly corrupt, and Littré found its sense obscure. 
His résumé is wholly misleading, and his rendering, followed in the 
main by Fuchs, is impossible. Iberg, Studia Pseudippocratea, p. 58 sq., 
confessed that it was difficult, and quite missed its meaning. Ermerins 
caught at least the general drift of the chapter. Parts of the text 
are desperate, and here and there I cannot follow the author; but 
the main outlines of his thought are intelligible, once one seizes the 
clew. The chapter deals with the problem of education and scientific 
practice. If one desires to understand it, I know of nothing better 
calculated to give the necessary historical setting of ideas than the 
admirable article by Professor Shorey, ious, Medern, "Emvorhyn, in 
the Transactions of the Amer. Philol. Assn., XL (1909), pp. 185- 
201. Unfortunately Professor Shorey, like others who have dealt 
with the general theme, appears not to have known our chapter, 
or, misled by Littré’s summary, to have passed it by without rec- 
ognizing its contents. 
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Our author begins by emphasizing the fundamental importance of 
vois, — meaning natural aptitude, — for the study of medicine. This 
requirement is dwelt upon also Néuos, 2 (4, 638 L.) rparov pev ody wav- 
tov bet hiaos’ piovos yap avTurpnocotons, Keved TavTa’ iovos dé és 7d 
&piorov dénryeovons, SidacKkaNdin rexvys yiverat. This aptitude is inborn, 
not bred by education: adidaxrov yap 7d xpeds (= 7d xphua, te. F 
gbors) &y re TH copin (= pidocodig) al & TH Téxvy. Cp. Tlept rpodfs, 39 
(9, 112 L.) dtoves rdvrwv ddidaxro.. Because of the aphoristic style 
and a certain incoherence of thought, it is impossible to say just 
what ¢vovs in the latter passage means. Clearly we are, however, 
dealing with a catchword of the time which, like others of the sort, 
was susceptible of different applications. By the close of the fifth 
century, as I have elsewhere shown, ¢iots, beginning to be distinctly 
personified, had come to be charged with a great wealth of meaning. 
The author of Ilepi rpops may have had in mind rather the varying 
physical constitutions of men, which, independently of training, 
education, or volition, perform their natural functions. Cp. also 
Epicharmus (?), fr. 4, 6 Diels 


70 5¢ aoddv & bots 768’ oldey ds Exe 
péva’ wemaidevrat yap abravras tro, 


and Ilepi duairns A, 15 (6, 490 L.) 4 tows abrouarn raira ériorarat. 
Our author proceeds to say that without instruction natural endow- 
ment is too lax and undisciplined to make a beginning: mpdc6e yer 
bidaxO7, és Td Apxyv AaPely 7 Plots Kareppin Kal KéxvTat; (possibly we 
should read réxvnv daPeiv, “ acquire an art,” instead of apx#v NaPetv). 
Whereas understanding, bred of instruction, is equally incapable of 
really knowing what untaught nature does of itself: 1 6& cogin és 76 
eldfjoa. Ta am’ adris Tihs plows movebueva. Here the MSS. show 77 6é 
codig. One is tempted to read 79 5€ coin éorw eiéfioat, “ but philo- 
sophical instruction is capable of comprehending scientifically what 
nature does instinctively.” This would be an easy emendation, as 
éorw might readily have been changed to és ro because of the preceding 
és 76, and the sentence would gain immensely by the change; but the 
following sentence appears to presuppose Littré’s text, which Ermerins 
also adopts. The next sentence has been obscured by the intrusion 
of éudorépoor, probably a misplaced variant for cvvaydorépoow; 
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and one is puzzled to know what to do with és deté&v. There is a 
variant édeé, which Ermerins has combined with the other into és 
évder&v. I suspect that our author wrote & deifeow, which was cor- 
rupted into & 6de?é», whence the variants. Many, our author says, 
have been worsted in argument because they have not used, or had at 
their service, in their epideictic discourses (or prognostications? cp. 
mpoppnots, below), both these necessary qualifications,— to wit, natural 
endowment and scientific instruction. This appears to be the author’s 
meaning, though the sentence, even with the suggested changes, is not 
well constructed: kai yap & [audorépoust] roto. Mdyoust wodol Kpary- 
dev res obdaph svvaydoreporow exphoavro Toto tpnyuace év dei~eow. While 
it is clearly hinted that the physician must possess both qualifications, 
our author has for the moment uppermost in his thought the need of 
scientific (theoretical) training as of first importance in disputations. 
In reading this passage one naturally thinks of the reference to such 
debates in [epi @iovos dvOpwrov, (6, 32 sq. L.). Our author pro- 
ceeds: Consequently, when one examines any one of their statements 
in the light of theory, their native talent is of no avail: érjy odp rus 
abréwy eeratyn Te wpos adneinv rav w phoe TiWEyerwv, oldauh Ta mpds 
glow abréoor xwpjoe. One will note here the use of rpés adnbetnv, 
which I have rendered “in the light of theory.” I think there can 
be no doubt as to its meaning; for our author obviously refers to the 
test of truth which comes by the application of doctrine regarded as 
a rational system of relations. Aristotle, Eth. Nic., X, 9, 1179> 23 
similarly speaks of 6 Néyos kal 4 di6axy, and the author of Iapay- 
yediat, who is probably to be identified with the author of our 
treatise, says c. 1 (9, 252 L.) brodnrréov ody tiv diow (by which, 
unless we are to read riv aic@yow, he probably means man’s native 
powers, including his senses) t76 r&v mwoddGv kai ravrolwy monyyaTuv 
KunOjjvai te kal didaxOyjvar, Bins breovons- 4 6é didvora wap’ adris 
AaBodoa, ws poetrov, dorepov eis ddnOeinv Hryayev. Here again ddnbetn 
seems to mean a rational system of relations, regarded as embodying 
the truth, which may serve as a body of doctrine. Those who have 
failed of such instruction, our author says, go quite as much astray 
as those who lack native endowment. Both are stripped of their 
pretensions and are clothed with dishonor; for theory (Aéyos) must 
follow practice gained under proper instruction. He then adds: 
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wav yap TO Tobey TEexviKGs x AOyou avyvexOn. Here I find it difficult 
to believe that é Néyovu is correct, unless, as seems not unlikely, we are 
to supply <és Aéyov> after it. In that case 76 ounfev rexvixds &x Ad-you 
would be roughly the equivalent of the preceding é& rod didaxévros 
pyou (cp. also épyov 76 ék uabjovos, below), and we should require the 
addition of és \éyov with dvyvéxOyn: “ everything done under rational 
instruction in accordance with the laws of an art is referred to a 
rational principle.” In the following I prefer to read xexrnpévourw 
with Corais, and to change dmédetev to arédecEar and airods to abrods. 

The last sentence of the chapter is perhaps past remedy. The best 
guess I can make is this: kairo. ye rovatrn } mpdppno.s dvamnyopn- 
Tos. 1 obveots Guoyerns éoTww: ebOds TO Tepas eunvuce yvdow- av 8’ 6 
xXpovos THY TExVNY eapyea KaTéoTHGE, Kal TOloW és TY TapamrAnoinv 
olpov éumlrrover Tas ddopuds <ed> Shdous éroince. “ And yet such a 
prognostication as this is indefensible. All wit is akin. Achieve- 
ment straightway proves knowledge. Where time has made plain 
an art, it makes obvious even to those who fare by a different but 
similar way their proper points of departure.” It will be noted that 
I propose dvamnyopyntos (= dvamodoynros) for the unsuitable word 
dmapnyopnros; substitute eis for ef), and yvadow for yvaous; and 
read évapyéa for Littré’s etodéa, xal, with Zwing., for #, and edd7Aous 
for 5y\ovs. The MSS. have edadéa and edwdea. Littré’s ebodéa is not 
found elsewhere and, as Ermerins remarks, we should have had 
eodov; but &wapyéa is to my mind in itself better and occurs in 
Tlapayyedias, 1 (9, 252 L.) & wapyéos épddov. At best we have an un- 
satisfactory text. 


5 (9, 232 L.) 66 de? dvadaBovra rovréwy Trav mpoepnuevwwv agra, 
perayew tiv codinv és Thy inrpuny Kal riv inrpixiy és tiv godinv. 
inrpds yap piddcodos iadbeos. 

Ermerins and others have pronounced this statement absurd. Be 
that as it may, it is more important to understand the feeling of our 
author than to indulge our own. In order to do so we need only to 
compare Arist., De Respiratione, 21, 480> 22 mepi 5é tryreias Kal vdoov 
ob povov éariv larpod GANG Kal rod puotKod expr Tov Tas airias eizety. 
fi 5€ Stadépover Kal f Stadéepovra Oewpodor, ob det AavOaver, ewe Ste ye 
abvopos } mpayyareia péexpt Twvds éoTL, wapTupel Td ywomevov’ TAY TE 
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yap larp&v bao Koupoi } repiepyot, Neyouoi Tt wepi picews Kal Tas dpxas 
éxetOev dkoder Aap Bavew, Kal rv wepl dioews mpayyaTevdevrwy ot xa- 
pieoraro. oxeddv redevTGow els ras dpxas Tas larpuxds, and Arist., De 
Sensu, 1, 4367 17 dvarxod 6€ kal wept byreias kal vocov rds mpwras 
ldety dpxas: otbre yap byievay ore vocov oldv Te yiverOat Tots éoTEpnme- 
vos fwis. 516 cxedov T&v TE wept Picews oi mrEioTo Kai TaY iaTpov 
of dirocodwrépws Ti Téxvnv periovTes, of wey TEAEUT@OLW els TA epi 
larpixijs, of 5° & Trav wepl picews Apxovrar wept ris iarpiuxjs. It must 
be evident that there is something wrong with the last sentence of 
the second passage. The first passage enables us to see clearly what 
Aristotle had in mind, but in spite of the close parallel I have thus 
far been unable to derive from it a-satisfactory correction of the 
second. Probably there is a lacuna between dpxovra and zrepi rijs 
iarpixfis. We have seen above (p. 156, sq.) instances of iarpol xopol 4 
mepiepyou who derived their principles from a general philosophy of 
nature. That philosophy is Oefév 7 cat Satyovioy dvrws xpqua is the 
opinion not only of the author of the Pseudo-Aristotelian epi 
koopou (391% 1), but also of Plato and Aristotle. That Iepl eioxn- 
Hootvns is a treatise of the Aristotelian or post-Aristotelian age is 
unquestionable; but such opinions were clearly held much earlier. 

If one inquires just what could have led our author to call the 
physician a godlike philosopher, an answer not devoid of interest is 
suggested by the context. It is obvious that by a physician he 
means in this connection the ideal physician who, as we have seen, 
must in his person as in his preparation unite theory and practice. 
By a philosopher, in turn, our author intends of course the gvorkés, 
or philosopher of nature, and our quotations from Aristotle, as well 
as the numerous passages cited elsewhere in this article sufficiently 
prove the close association of iarpixy and gvotxy to the scientists of 
the time. If then the physician is singled out as a godlike philoso- 
pher, it is obviously in contrast to the @voués, and the natural as- 
sumption is that he is so distinguished just because, in the opinion 
of our author, he is able to accomplish results as well as construct 
theories. This the ¢vo.xés, who was interested pre-eminently in ra 
peréwpa, Obviously could not do; for he was foredoomed to confine 
himself to theory. It will be recalled that, according to Kenophon, 
Mem., i, 1, 11, Socrates regarded the @voixds as foolish for troubling 
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himself about such matters. Of especial interest in this connection 
are the words of Xenophon, zbid., i, 1, 15 éoxdmer dé wepi abrdv kai 
rade, Gp’, Gomwep of TavOpwrea pavOdvovres wyyobvrat rovd’ & re ap 
pwabwow éavrots Te Kal Ta” &AAwY STw av Boldwvrar Toioey, obTw Kal 
70 Bela, (nrovvres vouifovow, éredav you ais dvayxais exaora yiyverat, 
roijoew, Srav BoiNwvrat, Kal dveyous Kal dara Kai cpas Kal drov ay 
Grou Séwvrat T&v rovobrwy, } Towdrov péev obdey odd’ EXrifovew, dpKet 
8’ abrots yvSvar udvor fj T&v rowdrwy exaora yiyverat. In the heyday 
of dawning science, ancient and modern, extravagant hopes of its 
practical results were entertained, as by Empedocles, Descartes, and 
others. See my Ilepi dicews, p. 126 sq. One might conclude that 
our author lived in the age of the ériyovo., when disillusionment had 
ensued. Yet even Aristotle had his, dreams! 


TTAPATTEAIAT 


2 (9, 252 L.) ré&p 5’ cs Adyou pdvov EvurepavdvTwv py ein émabpacbat, 
Trav 5 ws Epyou evbelEvos. 

I cannot believe that the writer wrote ws: probably we should write 
é« and é£ instead, or we should insert <évros> after ydvov. 


Ibid. (9, 254 L.) obrw yap Soxéw riv Eburacay réxvny davaderxOfvar, 
dua 76 e& Exdorou Tov Téd\ous THpNnOAVaL Kai és TabTo EvvardioOjvar. 

Here we must clearly write rd rédos (“ the issue’’) for rod rédous. 
Ermerins also reached the same conclusion. 


Ibid. xpooéxew otv bet wepimtmoe Ti ws EmtrotoNt, Kal per’ wpedins 
Kal )peuarorntos waddov 7 érayyedins Kal dmwodoyins Tis wera mphécas. 

Here Ermerins writes + wepixrwou rH and wer’ ampytins. Both 
changes may be justified, but they are unnecessary. As to wepurTw- 
oe, I think it refers, like 5:6 kat xaodov det txecOar Trav ywopévwv 
earlier in c. 2, to occurrences, and here specifically to what generally 
occurs in experience. The use of wepimrwous here and in c. 1 (9, 252 
L.) Evyxarawvéw pev obv kal ror Aoytopdr, HvTEp EK TEpLTTwOLOS ToLATaL 
Thy apxhv, kal THY KaTadopiy &K Trav Pawoperwy pebodeby, is, 1 think, 
clear evidence of the late date of our treatise. Littré has referred 
to Diog. Laert., X, 32 for the Epicurean use of the term, and one 
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may find the word and its congeners frequently employed in Sextus 
Empiricus and in other late authors, always in a clearly defined 
epistemological sense. It is plain, however, that we do not have in 
our treatise the fully developed terminology of Epicurus, and we are 
perhaps not justified in dating it quite so late as that would require. 
In view of this fact it may not appear too fanciful if I suggest that 
the author of our treatise (and of Ilep! eboxnuootvys) may be re- 
producing the views of Nausiphanes, from whose Tpiwovs Epicurus 
is accused of having pilfered his Kaywv, especially as he was clearly 
the first philosopher who formulated in detail the epistemological 
theory that starts with sensations, and was recognized as the fore- 
runner of the empirical school in medicine. 

There is one change which I would suggest in the text of our pas- 
sage. Some MSS. read wdereins instead of aPedins, and I would propose 
a@edeins, Which seems to suit the context better. One may defend 
aeNins, however, as a reminiscence of Ilep! apOpwy, 44 (4,188 L.) 
aicxpov pévro. kal ey waon Texvy Kal ox HKLoTa év intpLKH wovddy xo 
Kai moNdqy dy Kal wouNdy AGYor wapacxorTa, ErerTa Nndev WHEATOAL. 


4 (9, 256 L.) émiperetobar ody ob Set wept ordatos pcbod. 

Possibly ardovos may be allowed to stand, in the sense of ‘ fixing,’ 
‘determining,’ but I suspect that the writer said ijovos (iéovos) 
pucdod. 


7 (9, 260 L.) é’ ois adv inrpds axudtor dudrexvos Kadedpevos. 

This text, though supported by the MSS. and accepted by Ermerins, 
appears to me subject to grave suspicion. I have thought of various 
possibilities. First, one might change 6yérexvos to the accusative, 
making it the object of xkadedpevos, “‘ Where a true physician would 
appear at his best in calling into consultation with him a brother 
physician.” But the sentence seems to be a reminiscence of [epi 
apxains inrprxijs, 7 (1, 584 L.) 6 cadebpevos inrpds kal dpyodoyeopéeves 
xelporéxyns. If this be true, the corruption is probably more serious, 
and it would be idle to attempt a restoration of the text. 


